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Senfe may be good, yet not deferve the prefs; 
Who write, an awful charaer profefs ; 
The world as pupil of their wiltotn claim, 
And for their ftipend an immortal fame. 
Nothing but what is folid or refin’d, 
Should ise afk public audience of Mankind. Younc. 
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Art. 1. The Hiftory of Scotland, from the Acceffion of the 
Hiufe of Stuart, to that of Mary. With Appendixes of 
original Papers.. By ‘fobn Pinkerton. In Two Volumes, 
4to. §17 and stopp. al. 2s. Dilly. 1797. 


“ TH plan of this work being in fome refpetts new,” as the author 
remarks in his preface, ‘* it may not be unneceflary to indicate 
the caufes of the arrangement. The charafiers of the monarchs aréides 
lineated at the commencement, not at the clofe, of their reigns, becaufg 
in the moft eminent. hiftorieal productions, when other per 8 
afcend the fcene, they.are thus introduced,..and recommended to t 
reader's attention, as he becomes more interefted in the events by a 
hte acquaintance with the actors. In the other mode, the mind 
eems to feel fome defect in gratification, fome defire to reperafe the 
reign, ia order to mark its correfpondence with the charaéter; nor 
can any juft caufe be affigned, why the princes fhould, in this refpedt, 
be diftinguithed from the other chief’ perfonages.” P. v. 
_ This is the firlt reafon given, by Mr. Pinkerton, for prefix- 
ing rather than fubjoining the character to.the narrative. But, 
We are forty to fay, at fo early a part of opr review of this 
Bb ; : ‘ w ork; 
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346 Pinkerton's Hiftory of Scotland. 


work, that the reafon is as infufficient in itfelf, asit is weaki 
urged, Inno hiftorical productions, either «*-the ‘moft’” gr 
the leat ** eminent,” was this method: ever adopted before, 
Even, if it had been, there is a principle of propriety, 
a common fenfe in criticifm, which prohibits fuch an ars 
rangement. This allows no anticipation of the coming 
events, ho reference either fecret or open to a hiftory not yet 
told. It takes upthe perfonage, either fuperior or fubordinate, 
at the momient of his introduction upon the narrative ; and 
gives fuch an account of him, as fhall explain his charaMer 
prior tohisintroduction, but preparatory to his fubfequent ations; 
It then leaves his character to unfold itfelf in all thofe ations: 
and it finally contraéts all the fcattered ‘rays of illumination, 
draws them together in a general charaéter, and fu caufes them 
to appear with collected force at the clofe. 


«* Nor is the private peffonal character of a monarch,” adds Mr, 
Pinkerton, ‘* always to be difcerned in the public fortunes of his 
fovereignty, often the machinations of minifters and parties, though 
it doubrtlefs have fuch influence as to deferve great attention: and 
modern hiftory, not permitting fuch variety of rhetori¢ and digreflion 
as the ancient claffical models afford, it becomes thé more important 
to preferve its legal weakh unviolated, and to diverfify the. chronicle 
of wars and treaties by ethic portraiture, by delineations of men and 
manners.” P, vi, 


This is the fecond reafon given for prefixing inftead of fub- 
joining the charaGer to the narrative. Yet what relation does 
it bear to the point? None at all. We cannot but look with 
furprife, at the intrufive obfervation. It refers not eithet 
to the prefixing or the fubjoining of characters, but to the de- 
lineation of chara&tets themfelves, and even to the delineation 
of general manners withthem. What confufion of eleients, 
then, could have produced fuch an heterogeneous mixture here? 
The.patlage relates obvioutly to another mode of arrangement 
in the hiftory, of which we fhall immediately take notice, and 
by which the manners of the times are very particularly deli- 
neated. Nor can we trace any poffible affociation of ideas, 
By which this obfervation forced itfelf here fo unfeafunably 
upon the writer’s mind , but that he thought a charater fub- 
joined in the ufual form, would preclude him from “ fuch 
variety of rhetoric and digreffion,” as he wifhed to copy from 
the ancients, while he tried ‘* to diverfify the chronicle of wars 
and treaties. by ethic portraiture, by delineations of men and 
manners.” e thus introduced here, what fhould have been 
obferved hereafter ; and anticipated the future, only to confufe 
the prefent. «+ Yet,” as Mr. Pinkerton finally adds, re- 
covering at length from this “hy fa « it becomes indif- 
penfable, that the reign be firf¥ compofed with complete 

candour, 
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cahdour, from the moft genuine and unbiaffed fources,and 
meditated in all its relations of time, place, and circumftances, 
before a jult eftimate can be prefixed.” Here the reafon revolts 
from its owner, and turns dire€tly againft him. If the narra- 
tion mult be written defore the character can be drawn, that 
ought to be perufed before this be examined. If the courfe 
is indifpenfable in the ene éafe, it is at leaft as proper in the 
other: and the author, we fear, in this inanfpicious commence 
tment of an able work, has, to a reafon not true in itfelf, and 
to an obfervation not relevant to the point, fubjoined a remark 
fubverfive of the whole pofition, 

But, as a difpofition fo novel to hiftory ought to be pro- 
{cribed {till more feverely, let us produce an inftance of Mr. 
Pinkerton’s anticipated charaéters. It fhall be that of James 
the Firft; and we will give it at full length, that we may ex- 
hibit this fingular mode of writing in all its impropriety. 


« After two weak and inaftive feigns, and two regencies of no 
meeree character, a monarch is to fucceed, whofe government is to be 

iftinguifhed for its novelty and vigour ; and the houfe of Stuart is at 
laft to know a fovefeign. James had now attained his thirtieth year, 
and hisprime of life was yet futther recommended by every advantage, 
which natural talents, and a complete edtication, could beftow. In 
perfon, he was rather under the middle fize, but endued with fuch 
firmnefs and agility, as to excel in every manly exercife. In wreftling, 
in the management of the bow, or the fpear, in throwing the quoit, in 
tunning, in picemantiip, he yielded to notie. But his mental qua- 
lities wete yet more con{picuous, Aman of f{cience and learning, an 
excellent poct, a mafter of mufic, the fame of his accomplifhments re- 
fiefted glory even on the throne. Illuftrious in every perfonal vittue, 
free from any perfonal vice, his vety amufements adorned his charace 
ter; his hours of leifure being frequently dedicated to elegant writing, 
and miniature painting, to mechanical arts, and to the cultivation of 
the garden and the orchard.” Vol. i, p. 108. 


So far the author has confined himfelf, except only in 
the fingle intimation about the throne, within the prefcribed 
barriers of an hiftorical career, But he inftantly overleaps 
them, and hurries away into the field of narration. 


“ The features of his government,” before the author has began 
an account of his government, ‘* it is more difficult to difcriminate. 
If we believe fome writers, not lefs than three thoufand men were put 
to death, in she tavo firft years of his reign; and after the aa i of 
Donald Balloch,” of which the teader knows nothing at prefent, ** three 
hundred highland banditti met with the fame fate, ily thefe 
matters,” he adds, making an excurfion even beyond narration 
into criticifm, ‘* are quite unknown to contem and authentic 
monuments of our hiftory: the juftice ‘of James fell only an a few 
nobles, and fome chiefs of clans; but the numerous er 
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of thofe victims of equitable feverity, embraced every occafion to eg. 
cite difcontents, and propagate falfhoods againft the government, 
falfhoods which have even paft into the page of hiftory; for one of the 
misfortunes of the houfe of Stuart, has confifled in the prejudices of 
feveral Scotifh hiftorians. lf any blame muft fall; let it tall where it 
oughr, upgn the mif-rule of the houfe of Albany.” P. 109. 


This may be very juft, and certainly appears very candid, 
but is wholly extraneous. It fpeaks of what is entirely un- 
known to the reader asa fa, and urges, therefore, what.mut 
feem entirely problematical as a reafon. Yet. it becomes ftill 
more extraneous, by rambling away into difiertation, when it 
fhould contra&t itfelf to a point for a chara@er. 


** ‘To a people who had lived for half a century under a loofe and 
delegated government, and who had been accuftomed to regard licence 
as liberty, it is no wonder that the punifhment of crimes iedinid quite 
a new and ftrange cruelty : that a falutary ftrength of judgment ap- 

defpotifm: that a neceflary and legab taxation aflumed the 
fhape of tyrannic extortion, The commons, led by the nobles,” the au- 
thor adds, fill writing in an enigmatical reference to xaknown events, 
and {till amplifying charaéter into criticifm, ‘* abfurdly regarded the 
caufe of the latter as their own, and faw not that the king in crufhing 
the ariftocracy, was doing the moft effential fervice to his people. ‘The 
plans of James were fagacious and profound, but fometimes incur the 
charge of temerity ; and while they partake of the greatnefs of genius, 
they are limited by the want of a fofficient power in the Scotith 
monarchy for their complete execution. In a word, James is fully 
entitled to the uncommon character of a great fovereign, in the arts of 
government and of peace.” Ib, 


This chara&ter appears plainly, from all its relations and 
beatings, to have been actually drawn up for the clofe of the 
reign ; and then, for forme literally prepoferous reafon, to have 
been placed at the commencement of it. It thus violates every 
principle of hiftorical propriety, with an intrufion moft glaringly 
offenfive. 


«* Another novelty,” as Mr. Pinkerton fabjoins to what we have al- 
ready cited from his preface, ** is the suncigelh interpofed at appropri- 
ated epochs, of the fiate of the country in civilization, government, 
laws, tactics, Spa pew wece arnt te and a arts, duri 

a preceding period. ‘The claffical of hiftory, from the a 
Hesedotor’ hs the lateft voice of pe Rome, i, iHlominated with 
7 refearches, though commonly prefented in the form of digre/ions.” 

» Vi. 


This expreflion refers us back to the paflage in our preceding 

agraph, confirming our rerpark upon it, and fhowing the 
iftorian ‘(as we have already fuggefted) to have there antici 
pated upon Aim/élf, as well as upon his fadts. 


2 e “ But,” 
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> «¢ But,” he adds, ** they are certainly deferving of a feparate and 
iar nich if the temple of hiftory. At the fanie time, it would be 
rath too far to depart from the models venerated by the wifdom of 
ages; or to forget that the prefervation of national events is the.al- 
lotted province of hiftory. hefe fketches muft therefore be kept in 
due fubfervience to the main defign, leaft, by an injudicious exuberance 
of extraneous matter, the very nature and name of hiftory perith; and 
the grandeft records of human inftruétion, the molt pleating pages of 
ral entertainment, become cumbrous volumes of reference, chained 

to the groaning fhelves of libraries,” Ib. 

Such is the novelty here adopted, of introducing differtation 
into hiftory, at appropriated epochs, yet, in due fubfervience to 
the main defign! Let us therefore fee, how far the pra€tice in 

néral is coofiftent with the laws of hiltory, and how far the 

tactice of this writer comports with his own principle. * 

In the firft volume, we have a narrative of 142 pages, with 
a retrofpect of no lefs than 433 and a narrative of 158, witha 
rettofpe&t of 103 ; the diflertations forming nearly one complete 
third of the hiftory. In the fecond volume, the narfation moves 
oh in an uninterrupted progrefs of 385 pages, and clofes in a 
diffettation of 50 pages; the differtations being thus, on the 
whole, in the proportion of more than a fourth to the narrative. 
How dire&tly in contradiétian all this difpofition is to the coms 
mon law of hiftorical writing, and to the univerfal pra€tice of le- 
gitimate hiltorians, we need not fuggeft to our readers, This 
practice, and that law, are fufficiently known; and what we have 
previoufly called the common fenfe of criticifm, coincides in 
fentiments with both, Nothing is to be admitted ‘into hiftory, 
but what is hiftorical in itfelf; either abfolutely or relatively ; 
either pure narration of incidents; or matter contingently ne: 
ceffary to the clearer comprehenfion of thems | Every thing 
like differtation is thus to grow out of the narrative, and ist 
fallinto itagain. The blood is to flow from the heart, and to 
it muft again return. By thefé means, a regular circulation is 
to be kept up in the body of hiftory, and a vital connedtion 
diffufed through it as a whole. But when differtatiom pre- 
fumes to take the place of hiflory, to force and confine liér 
within certain regions, in order to ufurp a’ whole provinceto 
herfelf, the circulation is deftroyed, the unity is annihilated, 
and a monfter is generated with two bodies flightly appen- 
dent to each other. Very injudicious, therefore, is the 
fuggeftion of Mr. Pinkerton, that fuch diffettations ‘ are cer. 
tainly deferving of a feparate and peculiar nich in hiftory !” 
Fhey cannot deferve it in any temple that has a. regular fer- 
vice, and an appropriate divinity. Mr. Pinkerton allows, in- 
deed, that ** thefe fketches mult—be kept in due fubfervience 
to the main defign” of narration, or elfe ** by an injudicious 
exuberance 
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350 Pinkerton’s Hiftory of Scotland. 


exuberance of extraneous matter, the very name and nature of 
hiftory pete” Yet muft not this author himfelf have accu. 
mulated fuch an “ exuberance of extraneous ‘matter,” in 
writing three different retrofpe&s of {3° of 50, and of 102 
pages * Can diflertations of fuch length be faid to be ** kept in 


due fubfervience,” or in any fubfervience at all, ** to the main’ 


defign” of narration? ‘The narration, indeed, is totally fuf. 
pended, and the feries of incidents is even forgotten, while the 


differtation is at work. The mafter is turned out of the-houfe, 


that the fervant may fwagger within. Hiftory is laid afide, that 
antiquarian fpeculation may make excurfions undifturbed, Nor 
can we allow the appeal that the hiftorian has made to a modern 
authority for his condugt. He ‘* was happy to find,” he tells 
us at laft, as if half-confcious of the impiopriety of his theory 
and of his pra@tice, 

«* that his ideas on this topic, rs 3p correfponded with thofe 
of the late Mr. Gibbon, who was pleafed warmly to exprefs his appro. 
bation of this part of the plan, of its arrangement, and of the att 


allotted to it, as calculated, not to encumber and opprefs the genuine 
province of hiftory, but to variegate, enliven, and adorn.” P, vii. 


Mr. Gibbon’s opinion can carry no weight with it, to fuch 
as have marked his practice ; Ariofto might as well be cited 
for the laws of epic poetry ; when his whole fame is found 
upon a wanton dereliction of them. That alledged advocate 
for fuch long and rambling epifodes of philofophical incon- 
gruity'in hiflory, has given us a hiftory of his own, which is 
merely an inundation of digreffions from the native channel of 
hiftory; leaving the channel to be loft entirely amid{t the wafte 
of waters about it, and overwhelming the reader with a deluge 
of impertinences. Mr. Pinkerton’s current of hiftory, is of a 
lefs ** extravagant and erring {pirit.” It is merely a kind of 
Rhine, that throws out feveral arms, the rivals of itfelf, and 
hardly diftinguifhable from it, but leaving it neverto return; 
thus diminithing its magnitude, as well as utility, and proceed« 
ing themfelyes as original rivers, to regions very diftant. 

But it has another, and peculiar difadvantage. The annals 
of Scotland during the period whjch he has chofen, are re- 
markably sinlieal ing. He fhould therefore have endeavoured 
toenrich them by fhort and frequent digreflions concerning 
manners, al] commencing from the narrative, and al! adhering 
toit. His hiftory fhopld thus have been the Nile of Egypt, 
moving in one vait column of waters along its bed, burt turning 
off continually in canals on the right or left, to carry fer- 
tility over the barren regions at its fides; making only fhort 
5 2 ' deviationg 
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* 
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deviations from the current, keeping it always in view, an’ 


returning {peedily into it again. He has proceeded in a very 
different manner. He has left the annals to their native bar- 
sennefs; and thofe * fketches,” which, occafionally intro- 
duced as opportunities arofe, would have really ferved to varie-' 
ate the uniformity, to enliven the dulnefs, or to adorn the 
nakednefs of the annals, he has moft injudicioufly grouped to-: 
ther in three retrofpe@s; which now appear like three patches 
of verdure, amid{t the brown fands of Arabia; or the ruins of 
Palmyra, towering over the wildernefs around them, and thus 
throwing, by contralt, a ftronger afpect of favagenefs over the 
favage watte is(elf, 

Having given our opinion upon the plan and difpefition of 
this hiftury, we proceed to notice the execution and manner; 
well pleafed to tind now as ample {cope for praife, as we haye 
hitherto found for cenfure. 


« In the important and jnterefting divifion of Scotith hiftory, now 
before the reader,” Mr, Pinkerton obferves in his preface, ‘* no 
pioneer had arifen to clear the way ; and the author foon found that the 
carelefsnefs and inaccuracy, with which it had been treated, exceeded 
any previous expectation he could have formed. Scarce a ftep could 
be advanced without fome doubt arifing in fact, or in chronology, 
fo that the information of a paragraph is often the labour of a difler- 
tation. ‘The moft fkilful will be the firft to pardon any miftakes that 
may remain; and the candour of all is sequefted for an attempt de- 
rived from fo many new fources, fo many manufcript materials, that 
after every care, and attention, not a few errors may have efcaped 
notice.” P, §, 


Accuracy of information is certainly the firft recommenda- 
tion of an hiftorian, [ft forms.the very bafig on which his 
reputation is to ftand, and be eftablifhed. Okxher qualities, 
however {plendid, can be merely fubordinate to this, the mere 
gilding (as it were) of his (tatue: and to this praile, we ber 
lieve, Mr. Pinkerton has a juft claim; his provifion of new 
materials from cotemporary papers being apparently large. 

But let us do him the additional jultice, to prefent our 
readers with two extraéts from his hiftory, and thus enable them 
to judge for themfelves of his merit. For that purpofe we 
fhail fele& one paflage from his narrative, and another from 
his retrofpeéts, both large, but the latter (in order to give a 
juft idea of it) particularly fo. Such extracts, indeed, will be 
naturally thofe which have moft impref%«d our minds in the 
reading, and therefore among the moft {triking parts of the 
whole. But, after fo {trong a reprobation of his plan, we with, 
in candour, to form a fair and equitable balance of commenda- 


ign. Nor fhall wetake thefe paifages from the early periods of 


the 
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the work ; but, as the pen of every writer, and the fpirit of every 
hiftorian, becomes more ready by exercife, and brighter by ex. 
ertion, from the lateft period of all. We take Fri the cha. 
racter of James V, which, though liable in part to the objec. 
tions already ftated, deferves on the whole mach praife. 


** James V was now aged fixteen years and about three months, 
Of this monarch all our early hiftorians prefent one uniform cha. 
racier; and their general voice proclaims his excellence. His edu. 
cation, as ufual with princes who afcend the throne in infancy, 
had been negleéted, or erroneous ; corrupted by flattery ; rendered de. 
ficient in its talks, from the preceptor’s fear of difpicafing. Yet his 
mind was great, his affections warm, his difcernment acute. His vices 
were few, and never interrupted the happinefs of his people. His 
propenfity to vague amour was palliated by his general affability ; his 
fternnefs to the nobles by his favour to the common people, which 
was fo eminent, that he received from his affectionate fabjetts the glo. 
rious appellation of King of the Poor*. To'the voice of poverty, to 
the prayer of diftrefs, the gates of his palace ftood ever open: with 
one hand he raifed the indigent, while with the other he crufhed the 

roud oppreffor. In the knowledge of the laws and cuftoms of his 

ingdom, he was fo completely veried, that his decifions were as exaé 
as they were expeditious ; and from borfeback he pronounced decrees 
worthy of the the fageft feat of juftice. Of indubitable valour, of 
remarkable ftrength of conftitution, he expofed his life, and health, 
without hefitation, at any feafon when it became neceflary to curb the 
marauding borderers, or highlanders, rendered lawlefs during the 
diforders of a long minority. ‘The dangers of the wildernefs, the 
gloom of night, the tempefts of winter, could not prevent his patient 
exertions to protect the heiplefs, to punifh the guilty, to euforce the 
obfervance of the laws. A flranger topride, he defpiled it in others; 
and his {peech was ever {prinkled with humanityt.” 

‘* The faults of his government, though not minute, are more to 
be afcribed to the times, than to the chara¢ter of the monarch, His 
avarice naturally arofe from the penury of his education, the diffipa- 
tion of his finances, and even of the furniture of his palaces, by the 
unprincipled Duke of Albany. But his amaffed treafure was em- 
ployed in the conftruction of magnificent works of architeure, and 


of a navy; and in other plans of general utility and glory, His poe - 


litical defigns were long itudied ; yet as he died in his thirtieth year, 
he could not have acquired the experience of age: and the period of his 
reign prefented combinations too intricate for the moft {kilful. prudence 
to Denke or define. The progrefs of the Proteftant religion was dy- 
bious ; and dangerous it is for a prince tu embrace a new {yitem before 
it be approved by a great majority of his fubje¢ts. Untaught by the 
glorious concord between his father and the nobles, James entertained 
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* * Lefl, 460.” 
+ * A forcible expreflion of Lefley, * fermo humanitate, tanqeam 


fale, afperfus.’ For the genesa} character, compare alfo Buch. xiv, 
62, and Lindfay, 276,” ac 
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a fixed enmity againft the ariftocracy, which had effeted great afur-. 
pations during his minority ; and his attachment to the eminent 
clergy, who alone could balance their power, was unavoidable, 

«« Of the perfon, and domettic life, of James V, the featurés are 
well known. His frame was of the middle fize, and robult, capable 
of every exertion of agility or fatigue. In elegance of form and 
countenancé, he equalled any prince of histime. His oval face, blue 
eyes of piercing fplendor, aquiline nofe, yellow hair, and fmall beard, 


forked in the tafhion of that period, impreffed the beholders With ‘ 


ideas of fweetnefs joined with majefty. In drefs he was rather elegant 
than magnificent :. yet his palaces were replete with decoration. The 
repaft of a peafant he would fhare; and, even from a fumptuous board, 
the royal meal was plain and frugal; nor did he entruft his dignity to 
the intemperance of wine. Eminenily patient he was of labour, of 
hunger and chirft, of heat and cold. flis attachment to the urts was 
decided: jhe reared palaces of good architecture; and compofed fome 
fugitive pieces of poetry, though it be doubrful if any have reached 
our times, He replenifhed his country with artillery, and military 
weapons ; and the Candie of his gold coins befpeaks his attention even 
to ” minuteft improvements, to be gained by the employment of fo. 


reign artifts. The Scotifh navy, ruined by Albany, began to réfuiine- 


fome importance : and the fubfequent voyage of James to the Ork- 
neys and the Hebudes, accompanied by men of fkill, in ofder to 
examine the dangers and advantages of the eircumjacent feas, will 
ever deferve the applaufe of the pinlofopher, as an enverprife equally 
rare and meritorious.” Vol, ii, p. 292. 

This chara&ter does honour to the hiftorian as well as to the 
fovereign. It is certainly drawn with a judicious hand ; though 
with feveral not very pleafing affetations of ftyle’ ~ 


But let us now turn to the retrofpect of the fame king’s 


reign, not exadtly extracting but abridging that general difler- 
tation or retrofpeét ; for the fake of introducing which, as we 
now fee, thefe fketches are taken from their natural places in 
the narrative, and thrown together at the end of it. 


* That paradoxical philofophy, which foppofes man more happy in 
a favage, than in a civilized condition*, will never find converts 
among the fons of fcience, ‘To folid information, to mye: views, 
to candid difcuffion, to genuine ratiocination, the idea will ever ape. 
pear a dream of ignorant genius, a vilion of the golden age of the 
ancient poets ; 
« Di latte 


Sen’ corfe il fiume, et ftillo mele il bofc-.’ 


Whether we perufe the imperfect recoids of barbarie ages, or the page 
of the modern traveller, which delineates nations yet in infaney, and ’ 


teprefents aniiquities coeval with ouslelves, the comparative mifery of 
the favage will ever appear predominant. Few and infipidaré his ens 
joyments, the aninal pleafures merely animal, unheightened by anti- 





* Yet this is exaftly the philofophy of J//uminifm, Rev. 
cipation, 
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cipation, by memory, by imagination, by the thoufand namelefs ele 
gancies.of civic life,” &c, &c. &c. P. 386. 


** But whether the fum of the contentment of the poor, for happi. 
nefs is too bold a word for human exiftence, be greater in barbaric or 
in civilized ages, is a different queftion, Among our German ancef. 
tors,” &c. &c. &c. P. 388. 


** The ufage of flavery among ancient nations prevented any oe- 
cafion of beggary. In diftrefs tq become flaves, was the laft refuge of 


the miferable; and their mafter provided objects tor their induitry,. 


znd fubfittence for their lives. ‘Ihe Chriltian fyftem did not oppofe 
this practife: the early Chriltians had their flaves*; and though the 
Popes, in the ninth century, prohibited the Venetians to fell Believers 
as flaves to'the Mahometanst; yet the poor people of Exgland conti- 
nued, even to the twelfth century, to fell their children as flaves to the 
Iritht. But modern charity would fhrink froin the advice of a great 
political writer$, to reftore the cultom of flavery as the only: mean of 


deliverance from the recent evils of beggary and poors’. rates ;. an opu-' 


Yent manufacturer never fupporting the tick, aged, or helplefs; while a 
sich Roman would not only employ five thoufand flaves, but furnifh 
an afyium for all in every ftage of exiftence. 

** In a more immediate view of the prefent topic, it appears that 
the condition of the poor, as well as of the ar 9 is greatly ame. 
liorated by civilization, New difadvantages, it muft be confeffed, 


atife ; the population becomes fo numerous, that the fubfiftence is.of’ 


courfe more difficult: and hardly, except in civilized fociety, can the 
poor man fhun marriage, or execrate the increafe of his family, But 
this defect may often arife,” &c. &c. &. P. 389. 


“* The progrefs of Scotland towards civilization, during the reigns 
of James IV. and VY, appears to have been fomewhat more rapid 
than at any preceding period, though the minority of the latter prince 
formed a confiderable interruption” (p.391). ‘* John Mair,” come 
monly called Major, ** in his defcription of Scotland, 1521, prefents 
fome particulates worthy of commemoration. He mentions Leith as the 
chief port, and. obferves that, between it and Edinbergh, there was a 
fmal! but rich village, famous for the woolen manufacture, and from 
which the beft cloths in Scotland derived their name, Perth was the 
only fortified town, the Scots being little verfed either in fortification 


- 





* « Among other authoritics, fee an infcription in the Recherches 

fur les Antiquités de Vienne of Nicolas Chorier, Lyons, 1658, 12mo, 
» 221.” 

+ ‘* Anaftafius vita Zachariz Pape, an. 747; Danduli Chron, 
Venet. an. 8738.” 

t « Wil. Malmf. Vita Wulfftani, Anglia Sacra 13, 258. Chro- 
nicon Hib, Domit. A. xviii, an. 1172. ‘“Thorklin’s learned tract on 
the Slave-Trade in Europe, London, 1788, 8vo.” 

§ ** Fletcher of Salon, Difc. 2, 0n Scotifh Affairs, p, $7, edit, 
1749” 
oF 
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but difplaying great fortitude in repelling anenemy. ‘The 
anh atic sie Be fetioe to shat of Ene » there being often 
thirty hamlets attached .,to one parifh church, dittant from fome of 
them four, five, or even ten miles; but every laird had his chapel and 
chaplain, and fome more [than one]. ‘The cures were few, but rich ; 
and generally adminiftered by deputies. The houfes of the farmers 
were {mall, becaufe they only rented by the year, at the moft four or 
five [years] ; fo that, though ftone were common, there was no defire 
ro erect good houfes, to plant trees or hedges, or to enrich the ground; 
and Mair juftly expreiies his regret for the confequent lofs, and dif- 
grace, to the kingdom at, large. He adds, ‘that if perpetual leafes 
were granted, the rent might be tripled, and yet the tenants become 
rich; and the homicides which followed their removal be avoided, for 
atenant of fpirit would kill his fucceffor to, defpite the lord.—He 
blames the farmers for their contempt of manufactures, and of citi- 
gens, whom they regarded as effeminate: while they, leaving the 
agricultural operation to fervants, affected to ride conttantly with their 
lords, poe a refpect.neceffary to fecure their brief leafes, P. 3926 

«© There being no manufaétures,” except (as the author fhould 
in common confiftency have noted) at Leith, ** the poor were chiefly 
occupied in the numerous menial trains of the great ; or in the more 
uleful employments of agriculture and pafturage. The cottagers and 
fervants of farmers were almoft as rich as their mafters; and far lefs 
harraffed with care, But barren are the materials to form an eftima- 
tion of the ftate of a million of poor, while a few thoufands of more 
fortunate families attraét alike the notice of the heralds and the old 
annalifts, P. 394. 

«« Among the games and paftimes, Lindfay the hiflorian mentions 
fhooting with the bow at pricks, rovers, or buts; leaping, run- 
ning, wreftling and cafting of the penny-flone or quoit®. Even the 
women are branded, by Dunbar and other poets, for drinking ale, or 
malmfey, if they could procure it, to exceist. ‘The plays, or annual 
feftivals, mentioned in a former retrofpect, feem to have been retained 
till the Reformation, about whicli period a poet mentions that at 
Bowdent. P. 398, 

* A few culverins and hagbuts were the unwieldly fire-arms then borne 
by the foldiers, But the artillery was of numerous defcriptions, as 
the reader may have obferved in the preceding books. P. 407. 

* Of large artillery James JV had provided a noble train, among 
which Lindfay mentions the feven fifters, pieces of fuperior fize and 
exquifite fabric, the work of Robert Borthwick, mafter of the artil- 
jery, who inferibed on his produétions this rude line, 

Machina fum Scoto Borthwic fabricata Roberto, 


The fword, dagger, arid turquoife ring, of that great prince, paffed te 
the Duke of Norfolk, Easl Marfhal of England, after the of 


neti eed 


? *¢ P. 220.” 


t ** Maitland’s Poems, vol. i, p. 133, &¢.” 
t Ibid, 135,” ’ » Pr 1334 
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Flodden ; anda defendant preferited them to the College of Meralds, 
London, where they remain. P. 468. aes ? 

** James 1V improved, or enlarged, the caftles of Falkland aad 
Stitling, and founded a monaftery near the latter; but that priticé 
fhewed more attachment to his navy than to archité¢ture, aid chiefly 
encouraged the military arts. His fueceffor built a palacé within thé: 
caftle-walls of Stirling ; and another at Linlithgow, in a more advan. 
tageous fituation than the anciest édifice which was demolithed. 
This new palace was praifed by Mary of Guife, as equal to thofe of 
France; and from its remains; and thofé of part of the royal refi. 
detnces at Falkland and Holyrood-houfe, the ftate of atchitefture may 
be eftimated, P. 424. 

*¢ ‘That the manners of the times were not a little depraved, may 
be learned from the tale of Dunbar, called The Two married Women 
and. the Widow, where the fair-fex in particular fhew every vice of 
the moft polifhed ages, without the fentiment and delicacy. And- 
niany incidents in this hiftory will teftify that the charaéters. are fat 
from ideal. That luxury and civilization increafe the progrefs of 
vice, will appear problematic to the ftudent of hiftory ; and at any 
rate they acknowledge the divinity of virtue, by a hypocritical homage 
tu exterior decency, while in more rude apés crimes ftalk about in 
naked deformity.” P. 432. 

We have thus given one retrofpeét reduced into a kind of 
anatomy, exhibiting all the moft ftable parts of the whole; 
even fhowing, in fome degree, the general form. Comparing 
what we have thus given with our general remarks, and with 
the fpecimen of Charater which we have given before, our 
readers will be enabled to form for themfelvés a tolerably exa& 
idea of the hiftory at large. “Fhe atithor of it appears fo us, 
in the whole tenor of his work, a man of Arong intelle&, and 
fhrewd fagacity. Nor does he fhow thofe violent. prejudices 
which we thought there was reafon to expeét. He is gene- 
rally very fair and candid. 


«* The fables,” he notes, in I, 247, ‘* anid prolix orations, of Ba- 
chanan concerning the queen and Kennedy, xi, 6-17, wére com 
by him to ferve a faction of Murray againft Mary, and deferve fe 
vere reprobation, as they evince that he was capable of perverting the 
very foundation of biftory.” And, in 1, 256, ‘* Fabulous elegance, 
and a complete confufion of chronology are the gericral features of 
Buchanan's hiftory ; Lefley is infinitely fuperior in veracity and exatt- 
nefs,” 


Nor do we fee any ground for thofe fufpicions of his probity, 
which his impofition upon the public, pertifted in for many years, 
of a poem written by himfelf, as one hereditarily recited by the 
peafants in Kyle and Carrick, might appear to juftify in the 
eyes of {trié& morality. The hiftorian feems to be perfeally 
juft and honourable. Even his infidelity, once fo daringly ob- 


trufive, and fo offenfively loquacious, here utters — 
ound, 
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found. We notice only, in p. I, 282, “ the royal perfon” of 
James I, mentioned very improperly as ‘* the mark of his 
omniprejent authority.” Itis {aid alfo, in I, 415, that ** pardon 
for eke (the aythor meaning feemingly, from the context, 
human pardon, but appearing plainly in the fequel to mean 
heavenly) ‘* is ever a dangerous tenet ; a better. creed would 

revent crimes, by denying any celeftia/ pardon.” ‘The latter 
indeed is an affertion horrible in itfelf to man, and impoffible, 
we think, to be founded upon any thing fhort of that Atheifm, 
which confiders morality as the mere fervant of policy. 

We have obferved fome contradiétions in this hiftorian. ; 
and one of them we have before tranfiently noticed. We have 

articularly obferved them in this friend of Mr. Gibbon, as 
in that author himfelf, between the text and the notes. 
Thus in J, 204-205, for ‘* Huntingdon,” in the text, an hif- 
torian in the note ‘+ feems rightly to put Harrington.” In 
J, 306-307, the text fpecifies certain peers by name, but a._note 
adds, ** So Lindfay, 123, bur this is dubious,” and then men- 
tions another enumeration from Leflie ; as, in II, 154-155, a 
** donation is {tated by the. narrative to have been made at one 
‘ part of the year, while it is “* fufpeSted”’ by the comment to 

on ‘‘ rather” taken place at another. e even meet with 
a violent contradi€tion in the text, itfelf, within the com- 

afs only of three pages, and in the management of the fame 
ubject. The author remarks, in I, 296, ** if it be often 
dubious, eyen in modern times, which of two warring nations 
was the aggreffor, a fupertor certainty is not to be ex- 

Ged in remote ages,’ he then adds, ‘* fome affert that Ed, 
ward IV was the author of hoftilities, while others affirm that 
Louis XI excited the Scotith king to arms,” yet he argues, 
that the latter opinion might be fupported by an. incidents 
noticed ; though, for fome reafons afligned, “ it does not feem 
probable.” At the fame time, he allows that arguments againtt 
that {uppofition arife from circumftances fpecified, though, 
“on the other hand, it is certain that, in 1478, Edward had 
infringed the amity with Scotland,” Yet, after all, a circum- 
flance, which does not appear till p. 298, ‘* of itfelf fixes the 
viqlation upon Edward.” ‘Thus what was doubrful at firft, is 
rcfolved at laft into a double certainty. 

The language of this hiftorian is deformed by many vicigus, 
vulgar, and affected expreffions. In p. 10, we have ‘* vague or 
ufurpative;’’ p.25, % forage” for foraging ; p. 69, “ awaken 
the attention and detection of the people ;” p. 86, ‘* the con- 
eiltation of munificence ;” p.. 148, ** to inculcate into their ob, 
duracy fome principles ;" p. 198, “the height of impolicy :” 
P- 251, “ her dpubsfy/ reputation ;” p. 329, ‘t verarious teftir 
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mony ;” p. 344, “* Jean Bonhomme,” a vulgar appellation 
tor the Scotch, as John Bull for the Englith ;” IT, p. 6, * this 
embaffy,” meaning the objet of it, ** was not effe&ed .” 
p- 9. ‘* attacked the feep of Lennox and his people ;” p. 15, 
*¢ diltributing wene and chearfulne/s ;” p. 24, ** many an errant 
knight.” for a knight errant; p. 45, “ Guthrie fagely daptizes 
him Dela Beauté ;” p. 71, the king’s ** conviéfion at once 
abandoned the cawfe ;” p. 76, “the more pacific abilities of 
;” p. 78, ** mean beyond conception ;” p. 135, “ mifs 
five fyllogifms ;” p. 142, ‘an order, as impoffible to obey, 
worthy of defpotifin ;” p. 179, “ to difpell this addition to 
his power ;” p. 207, ‘* every original fcrap of paper ;” 
p- 288, Wolfey gives Angus praife and advice, ** which An- 
gus would willingly have exchanged for a pprfe of angels ;” 
p. 312, James has “an ample domination of mountains ;” 
p- 330, ** a rapid idea” for delineation ** of the moft im- 
portant may not be improper;” p. 33§, ‘* perfecution is the 
seminary of do@rine ;” p. 36t, © the incapacity and #iiterature 
of the nobles ,” p. 416, ** the church continued militant, and 
feveral ecclefiaftics were flain at the battle of Flodden ; and, 
P. 431. fcandal is called ‘* verbal affaflination.” Many of 
thefe expreffions are too low for the dignity of hiftory, as 
others are too barbarous for the purity of our language. Many 
a'fo, in all parts, are poetical or affected. Yet the flyte of the 
writer in general has one property even fuperior to that of {trict 
purity, or of claffical elegance. It is vigorous and pointed. 

On the whole therefore, we confider Mr. Pinkerton’s hiftory, 
notwithftanding the faults here alledged, from its novelty of 
information, its accuracy of intelligence, and its vigour of 
thought, as a valuable and ufeful addition to the fcanty Rock of 
our hiftorieal treafures for Scotland. 











Art. If. 4 Hiftory of Inventions and Difcoveries, by Fobm 
Beckmann, Public Profeffor t Economy, in the ik of 
Gottingen. Tranjlated from the German, By William Fobnfion 
Three Volumes. 8vo. 488, 443, and 491 pp. 1). Is 
Bell, 148, Oxford Street. 1797. 


THE produ€tions of human induftry which are recorded in 
the three volumes of this work, may, upon the whole, bé 
placed in the fecond clafs of importance and ingenuity; yet ve | 
arc feldom ofa very trifling nature; and it muft be acknowledg 


that a view of the origin and progrefs of inventions, operates 
beyond 
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beyond the mere fatisfaQion of curiofity. It leads the way to 
further improvements ; it infpires future projeétors with for- 
titude and method in the profecation of their fchemes, and 
fupplies them with materials, on which they may exercife theic 
enius. 

: The firft volume contains the hiftories of the following 
articles; Italian book-keeping ; odometer, or inftrument for 
ineafuring roads ; machine for noting down mufic; refining 
gold and filver ore, by quickfilver; dry gilding ; gold varnith ; 
tulips; Canary birds*; argol ; magneticcures; fecret,poifont; 
bellows ; coaches; water-clocks; tourmalins fpeaking trum- 
pet; ananas, or pine-apple ; fympathetic ink ; diving bell 
coloured glafs, and artificial rubies; fealing-wax 4 corn-mills; 
verdigrife, orSpanifh green; faffron; alum; falconry ; turt 3 
artichoke; faw-mills ; ftanpped paper; infurance; adulfera- 
tion of wine; clocks and watches, 

The fubjeéts of the fecond volume are, artificial pearls ; 
paving of {treetsy collections of natural curiofities; chimneys; 
Hungary water; cork ; apothecaries ; quarantine ;, paper- 
hangings; kermes; cochineal ; writing pens 3 wire-drawing 5 
buck-wheat ; faddles ; @irrups; horfe-fhoes ; floating of weod; 
lace; ultramarine; cobalt; zaffer; {malt; turkeys ; butter. 

The third volume contains the account of the following 
articles, garden flowers; lending-houfes ; chemical names 
of metals ; zinc ; book-cenfors ; exclufive privilege for’ print- 
ing books ; catalogue of books ; aurum fulminans ; carp; 
camp mills; mirrors ; glafs cutting ; etching on glafs ; foap ; 
madder ; jugglers ; camel; artificial ice; cooling liquors; 
hydrometer; lighting of ftreets; night-watch; leaf-{keletons ; 
bills of exchange. : 

Confidering the number and variety of materials, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate information, andof confulting 
authentic documents, we fiad, upon the whole, fufficient rea 
fon to be fatished with the performance; nor have we deteéted 
many miftakes, either in point of hiftory, or of expreffion. 
Some fubje&ts might, indeed, have deferved a more particulac 
account; and we might with that the author had given the 


defcriptions of many proceffes, and of feveral articles, which 
are but {lightly mentioned in his work, 


& i. 





* The knowledge and cultivation of particular natural pe is 

hardly to be called di/covery, yet it is plain from thefe articles o tulips, 

ral sg Fg that the author allowed himfelf that latitude of con» 
tu¢tion. ‘ 


+ This article appears to us, in many refpetts, very imprudent ; and 
we with it had bees omplieell, Rev." = wines 
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Numerous notes are contained in each volume, with quota- 
tions, and references to the authors from whom the various 
documents have been derived ; and each volume concludes with 
two copious indexes ; one of the authors and books that are 
quoted, and the other, of the moft remarkable particulars 
which are menti .ned, in that particular volume. The tranfla- 
tor’s ftyle is fufficiently perfpicuous and corre; and we have 
no reafon to doubt the fidelity of the verfion. 

In the hiftories of certain inventions, and the introdutions 
of certain articles, the author mentions a variety of ftrange 
cuftoms, abfurd fancies, and vain dreams, that have at particu- 
Jar times poffeffed the human mind. They afford a curious 
view of thofe follies that are generally mixed with the excel. 
lencies of the human fpecies. Speaking of the fathionable 
cultivation of tulips in Holland, the bulbs of which flower 
were once a very confiderab!e article of trade, he fays, - 

*« That this trade was not carried on through all Europe; bot in fome 
cities of the Netherlands, particularly Amfterdam, Haarlem, Utrecht, 
Alkmar, Leyden, Rotterdam, Hoorn, Eakbuyfen, and Meadenblick: 
and rofe to the higheft height in the years 1634, 35, 36, and 37, 
Munting has given, from fome of the books kept during that trade, a 
few of the pricesghen paid, of which I thall prefent the readers with 
the fullowing, For a root of that {pecies called the Viceroy, the after. 
ares articles, valued as below exprefled, were agreed to be, de- 
Iivered. 

2 laftsof wheat . . . »- 448 florins. 
4dittorye . . 2 « « «© S58 
4fatoxen . 1. 6 « «+ « 38o 


8 fatfwine . . ° © « 240 
T@ fat fheep © AP ec-867-8° © tee 
2 hogfheads of wine .) . . 70 
4tonsof beer . « « + 32 


adisto butter 2. « « « « 192 
1900.pounds of cheefe . . «, 120 
a complete bed « « «. ». » 100 
afuitof clothes . . .. 80 
afilver beaker . . . . « 60 
Sum 2500 


** Thefe tulips afterwards were fold according to the weight of the 
roots, Four hundred perits (a perit is a fmall weight lefs than a grain 
T.) of Admiral Leifkin cof 4400 florins ; .446 ditto of Admiral Von 
der Eyk, 1620 florins; 106 perits Schilder ¢oft 1615 florins; 200 
ditto Semper Auguftus, 5500 florins ; 410 ditto Viceroy, 3000 florins 
The fpecies Semper Auguftus has been often fold for 20@0 florins ; and 
it once happened that there were Only two roots of it to be had, the 
one at Apherdom, and the other at Harlem, For a root of this {pe 
cies, one agreed to give 4600 florins, together with a new carriage, 
two grey horfes, and a complete harnefs, Another agteed to give 
twelve acres of land for a root.” 

A great 
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A great part of this trade, however, it is afterwards ex- 
plained, was only a fpecies of gambling like ftock-jobbing : 
the differences of the nominal prices of the roots, after a cer- 
tain period, being all that was paid, and no real roots received 
or expected. When the root called Semper Augu/fius was not 
to be had in Holland, which happened twice, no fpecies per- 
haps was more frequently purchafed and fold. Still it remains 
truc, that tulip roots bore a large price, and that this extrava- 

nce was the foundation of the gambling traffic. This real 

ulipomania, as it has been called, has given rife to fome 
amufing anecdotes. 


«« When John Balthafar Schuppe was in Holland, a merchant gave 
a herring to a failor who had brought him fome goods, ‘The failor, 
feeing fome valuable tulip rocts lying about, which he confidered as 
of little confequence, thinking them to be onions, took fome of them 
unperceived, and ate them with his herring. ‘Through this miftake 
the failor’s breakfaft coft the merchant a much greater fum than if he 
had treated the Prince of Orange. No lefs laughable is the anecdote 
of an Englifhman who travelled with Matthews. Being in a Dutch- 
man’s garden, he pulled a couple of tulips, on which he wifhed to 
make fome botanical obfervations, and put them in his pocket; but 
he was apprehended as a thief, and obliged to pay a confiderable fum 
before he could obtain his liberty.” Vol. I, p. so. 


At the end of the article Magnetic Cures, the author exprefles 
himfelf in the following manner : 


“* [lowever this may be, later and more accurate experiments have 
fully fhewn, that the magnet has an external effect on the bodies of 
animals—a phenomenon, the inveftigation of which has employed the 
ingenuity of feveral phyficians and naturalifts of the prefent day.” 


As the author, at theend of the article on Tulips, expreffes 
a juft contempt for animal magnetifm, he muft here mean to 
fpeak of the a&tion of the real magnet on the human body. 
But the affertion is {till equally fallacious ; and we are forry to 
lind that he has fallen into fuch an error, 

The article on Clocks was originally written by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, and was publifhed in the fifth volume of 
the Archzologia, from which Profeflor Beckmann tranflated it. 

The article on Artificial Ice might have been much im- 
proved, had the author been acquainted with the difceveries of 
Mr. Walker of Oxford. But we fhall forbear enumerating 
any more trifling imperfections. The entertaining parts of this 
work are fo numerous, that the reader cannot tail to derive 
much pleafure and information from the perufal, and much ad- 
vantage from keeping it by him as a bes of reference, 


Ce Aart, 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XI. APRIL, £7998, 
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Art. III. Letters written during a fhort Refidence in Spain 
and Portugal. By Robert Southey.. With fome Account o 
Spanifh and Portuguefe Poetry. 8vo. 7s. Cottle, Briftol; 
Robinfons, &c. London. 1797. 


T# E different afpe&ts under which foreign fcenes, manners, 

and cuftoms, prefent ihemfelves to travellers, produce 
fuch a variety of reflections, according to the previous con- 
{titution of their minds and tempers, or according to the dif. 
ferent bias of their tafles and inclinations, that this clafs of 
writings may generally claim the public attention on the {core 
of novelty, as well as entertainment. Any object upon which 
anacute and well-informed mind feizes with avidity, is fure to 
be moulded into a form which will excite intereft, or gratify 
curiofity ; anda defcription of the fame fcenes, or a narrative 
of the fame incidents, will aflume a new appearance, when 
‘viewed under different impreffions, or related in a different ftyle. 
Such is the prea we have received from the lively manner 
and quick obfervation of this young traveller, whom we have 
recognized alfo as a poet ; and we have accompanied him with 
confiderable fatisfaCtion in his tour, though he is only one of 
many who have lately made the fame countries the fubje@ of 
their publications. 

The account with which we are prefented is indeed but an 
hafty fketch, but it is traced by a bold and mafterly hand ; and 
though we fometimes efpy a little irregularity in the outline, 
yet we cannot but adinire it as a vigorous and animated whole. 
It would not be expe&ted from his poetical performances, that 
Mr. Southey fhould be a mere matter-of-fact traveller ; and 
accordingly, he frequently enlivens the dullnefs of aq itinerary, 
by a confiderable degree of humour in the rectal of incidents; 
and his defcriptions are often fo beautiful, as to prefent to the 
imagination a {trong and vivid reprefentation of the grand and 
the romantic fcenery with which thofe highly favoured coun- 
tries abound. Nor has he failed to call in the aid of his fa- 
vourite art, to folace the toil of his own journey ; and to divert 
the reader's attention from the filth of the pofadas, the noife of 
the mules, the aflaults of the vermin, and the crazinefs of the 
equipage. Of the fprightlinefs and humour with which the 1n- 
cidents in this rapid tour are detailed, the firft letter will furnith 
fatisfaftory fpecimens. The narrative thus commences : 


«¢ Oh the luxury of arriving at Tartarus, if the river Styx bea 
broad and as rough.as the Bay of Bifcay, and Charon’s boat — 
modated like the Spanith packet ef Senor Don Raimundo AN 
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When I firft went on board, the mate was employed in cutting a crofs 
upon the fide of his birth, and the failors were feafting upon a mefs of 
pifcuit, onions, liver, and horfe-beans, boiled into a brown pap, which 
they were all pein out of -a bucket. ‘The fame tafte and cleanlinefs 
of cookery were difplayed in the only dinner they afforded us on the 

ffage: and the fame fpirit of devotion made them, when the wind 

lew hard, turn in to bedand to prayers. ‘The weather was bad, and 
I was terrified; but, though I had not a brafs* heart, the thip had a 
copper bottom ; and on the fifth morning we arrived in fight of Cape 
Finifterre.” P, i. 


The author foon finds reafon to be difcontented with his 
fare on land, for We find him in the fame letter thus defcribing 
the comforts of a Spanifh Inn. 


«« We are at the Navio (the fhip), a Pofada kept by an Italian. 

orgive me for ufing the Spanifh name, that I may not commit blaf- 
phemy againft all Englifh pot-howfes. Our dinner was a fowl fried in 
oil, and fetved up in an attitude not unlike that of a frog, taken fud- 
denly with a fit of the cramp. With this we had an omelet of eggs 
and garlic, fried in the fame execrable oil, and our only drink was a 
meagre wine, price about two-pence the bottle—value worfe than no- 
thing, which, by comparifon, exalts fmall beer to ne¢tar. In this 


‘land of olives they poifon you with the moft villainous oil, for the fruit 


is fuffered to grow rancid, before the juice is expreffed. 

« You mutt perceive that I write at fuch opportunities as can be 
caught fron my companions, for the room we fit in ferves likewife for 
abed-chamber. It is now Monday morning. Oh, the mifety of the 
night! I have been fo fread, that a painter would find me an excellent 
fubject for the martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. Jacob's pillow of 
ftone was a down cufhion, compared to that which bruifed my head 
laft night ; and my bed had all poffible varieties of hill and vale, in 
whofe receffes the fleas lay fafe ; for otherwife I fhould inevitably have 
broken their bones by rolling over them. Our apartment is, indeed, 
furnifhed with windows; and he who takes the trouble to examine, 
may convince himfelf that they have once been glazed. . The night 
air is very cold, and [have only one folitary blanket ; but it isa very 
pretty one, with red and yellow ftripes. Add to this catalogue of 
comforts, that the cats were faying foft things in molt vile Spanith ; 
“y you may judge what refrefhment I havé received from fleep.” 

. 4° 

Of Mr. Southey’s talent for profe defcription, and of the 
poetical fentiments to which the fcenes he defcribes have given 
rife, the following paflage difpofes us to think favourably ; and 
we cannot but feel that a knowledge of the place, time, and 


Queens 





* Illi robur et 2s triplex 
Circa peétus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commifit pelago ratem 
Primus, Hor. 
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circumftances, under which the poetry in ‘this volume w23 
compofed, gives it an higher intereft in our mind, than if jt 
was prefented to us in detached pieces, and we were entirely 
ignorant of the caufes which operated at the moment to give 
a particular colour to the author’s fentiments. 


** In the dingle below us on thé right, at the foot of a dark and bar. 
ren hill, a church ftood, on the barks of a winding rivulet. The furze 
even at this feafon, is in bloffom. Before us, a little to the left, was a 
bold and abrupt mountain ; in parts, naked precipices of rock ; in parts, 
richly varied with pines, leaflefs chefnut trees, and oaks that ftill re. 
tained their withered foliage. A ftream, foaming along its rocky 
channel, wound at the bafe ; intercepted from our view where the hill 
extended its gradual defcent, and vifible again beyond a tuft of trees, 
green even from their roots, which grew on the banks: on the fummit 
of the mountain ftands a church, through whofe towers the light was 
vifible: around us were mountains, their fides covered with dark 
heath, and their fantaftic tops richly varied with light and fhade, 
The country is rude and rocky; the houfes all without chimnies; 
and the appearance of the fmoke iffuing through their roofs, very 
fingular and very beautiful, as it rofe flowly, tinged by the rifing fun, 

** In about three hours we began the winding afcent of Monte 
Salguero, whofe fummii had clofed the morning profpett. By afcend- 
ing directly I reached the top long before the mules. ‘There I refted, 
and looked back on the watch-tower of Coruna, fix leagues diftant, 
and the Bay of Bifcay. I was not, however, idle while I refted : as 
a proof, take thefe lines. 


‘«« Fatigued and faint, with many a ftep and flow 
This lofty mountain's pathlefs fide 1 climb, 
Whofe head high tow’ring o’er the wafte {ublime, 

Bounded my diftant vifion ;. far below 

Yon docile beafts plod patient on their way, 
Circling the long afcent. I paufe, and now 

n this fmooth rock my languid limbs I lay, 

And tafte the grateful breeze, and trom my brow 

Wipe the big dews of toil. Oh! what a {weep 

If landfcape lies beneath me! hills on hills, 

And rock-pil’d plains, and vallies bofom’d deep, 
And Ocean’s dim immenfity, that fills 

The ainple gaze. Yonder is that huge height 
Where ftands the holy convent, and below 
Lies the fair glen, whofe broken waters flow 

Making fuch pleafant murmurs as delight 
The ling’ring traveller's ear. ‘Thus on my road 

Mott fweet it is to ret me, and furvey 

The goodly profpeét of the journey’d way ; 

And think of all the pleafures it beftow’d, 

Not that the pleafant fcenes are patt, diftreft, 
But looking: joyful ow to that abode 
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and melancholy turn of the following 
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Where Peace and Love await me.. Oh! moft dear! 
Even fo when Age’s wintry hour fhall come, 
We fhall look back on many a well {pent year, 
Not grieving at the irrevocable doom = * 
Of mortal man, or fad that the cold tomb 
Matt fhrine our common relics, but moit bleft 
In holy hope of our eternal home.” P, 34. 


For the reafon given above, we eed ena d with the ferious 
onnet ; 


« Not far from Lugares, half way down the mountain, oppofite 
the road, is a natural bridge of rock, ‘The rocks here are of {chift. 
We were three hours atocading from Lugares, and that place lies high. 
You know I never ride when I can walk. ‘The clouds wetted me as 
they paffed along. I was fatigued, and when the body is wearied, the 
mind is feldom cheerful. In this mood I committed a fonnet, 


Another mountain yet! I thought this brow 
Had furely been the fummit; but they rife 
Hill above hill, amid the incumbent fkies, 
And mock my labour. What a giddy height! 
The roar of yonder fiream that foams below, 
Meets but at fits mine ear: ah me—my fight 
Shrinks from this upward toil, aud fore oppreft, 
Sad I bethink me of my home of rett. 
Such is the lot of man. Up Life’s fleep road 
Painful he drags, beguiling the long way 
With many a vain thought on the future day 
With Peace to fojourn in her calm abode. 
Poor fool of Hope! that hour will never come 
Till Time and Care have led thee to the tomb.” =P. 57. 


What, however, will recommend this volume more particu- 
larly to Englifh readers, is the able and fatisfactory informa- 
tion which is given refpceéting Spanifh and Portuguefe poetry. 
In his view of this fubje@, the author has not confined 
himfelf to general criticifm, but has enlivened and enriched 
his account by tranflations from different parts of the mof 
approved poets of thofe conntries, accompanying them i: 
every inftance with the original. “Che moft important of this 
part of the work is the complete analyfis which he has given 
of a Spanith and a Portuguefe Epic Poem: the former en- 
titled ** The Beauty of Angelica,” by Lope de Vega, who 
has unfortunately expofed his poetical pretenfions ” attempt- 
ing to rival Ariofto: the latter entitled ** Charles Redeemed. 
England Iluftrified, by Pedro de Azeved» Tojal.” 

This latter poem celebrates the fuppofed converfion of 
Charles the Second to the Catholic faith, in confequence of 
his marriage with Catharine Princefs of Portugal, On this 
part of the work we fhall only fay, that it furnifbes Mr. 
Southey. 
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Southey with various opportunities of difplaying his talent in 
tranflation ; and the remarks which are interfperfed between 
the feveral pieces of poetry, are replete with found and enter. 
taining criticifm. From the latter poem (in which the execu. 
tion is only not inferior to the choice of the fubject) we fele& 
one paflaec, which we recommend to the next editor of the 
treatife wei Babes— 


** Ao grande Mello a lege author de empreza, 
Aquelle Conde em quem refplendicia 
D'arte o primor, os dons da natureza, 
Que Embayxador em Londres refidia. 
Great Mello! him their minifter they chofe, 
That Count in whom the excellence of art 
Refplendent fhone with Nature's noblett gifts, 
Then refident Ambaffador in London !” P. 338. 


But though we have been plegfed with the livelinefs of this 
writer, and are difpofed to praife his defcriptive powers in verfe, 
and profe, the book is by no means without faults. His livelinefs 
fometimes carries him beyond due bounds in the choice of his 
words as well as fubje&ts : and the inconveniences he encoun- 
tered in travelling, are enumerated and repeated with offenfive 
minutenefs, His opinions here, as in other places, are biailed 
by the innovating fpirit of the prefent times ; and he has not 
yct learned to diltinguifh between the faults effential to a fyf- 
tem, and thofe which arife only from an abufe of its prin- 
ciples. Hence the defire to confound in one cenfure the 
hierarchy of England and the fpiritual defpotifm of Rome 
(p. 72): and hence, in the true fpirit of Illuminifm, the con- 
demnation of every form of civil inftitution conveyed by the 
expreflion of ** that depraved fociety which difinherits of hap- 
pinefs half the civilized world.” P. 360. 

Upon fubjects connected with theology, Mr. Southey fome- 
times ventures beyond his depth. He has quoted, with an evi- 
dent intention to cenfure for its abfurdity, a fentiment of the 
Archbifhop of Valencia, who affirms that our Saviour, when 
he drove the buyers and fellers out of the Temple, performed 
“* the greateft miracle he ever wrought, for fo St. Hierom faith 
it was.” P. 306. Here we beg leave to {tate that an eminent 
theologian, not more friendly to fuperftition or perfecution than 
Mr, Southey himfelf, concurred entirely in fentiment with the 
Archbifhop and the Father ; and, as the paffage is curious, we 
fhall quote ir. 


«© Some doubt whether this was any miracle at all, but whoever 
con'ders, that thofe who ulually came from ail parts to celebrate the 
Paffover, were not fewer in number than three millions (Jofeph, Bell. 
Jud, lib. ii, cap. 14. § 3. See alfo lib. vi. cap. g. § 3) and that, in 
the court of the Gentiles, were expofed to fale, by authority re - 
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Jewifh rulers, all the animals that were to be offered up in facrifice (not 
jefs than 256,500 according to Jofephus, Bel, Jud, lib, vi. cap. 9. § 3. 
p+ 399» ede Havercamp.) and whatever elfe the fervice of the fanctuary 
required ; and that neither the mercenary traffickers, nor any of the 
multitude, made any oppofition to Chrift, will perhaps be of opinion, 
that they were intimidated and overawed by a divine power, and 
agree with Jerome (in Matt. tom, ix. p. 31. ed. Bafil. 1516) that it 
was the moft wonderful of all the miracles of Jefus*,” 


We cannot be underftood as meaning any vindication of the 
Prelate’s fentiments on the Expulfion of the Morifcoes, a mea- 
fureequally irreconcileable with policy and humanity ; but we 
would merely intimate, that an opinion is not neceffari/y wrong, 
becaufe it proceeds from the pen of an Archbilhop, even of 


the Romifh church. 


Among the curious articles of the book, 


is a lift of the Penitents at the Auto da Fe, O&. 15th, 1779, 
. 318; a Memorial (apparently authentic) on the ftate of 
ortugal, p. 406 ; and an amufing extraét from Refendius, a 

Portuguefe writer in Latin, p. 493, refpecting the Deification 


of St. Viarius. 


oe ] 


The abfurd and laughable miftake, by which 


Spanith ignorance and fuperftition had converted oF oye de phe 


V1ARum into a Saint, has been noticed by Mabillon 


pofed by Middletont. 


and ex. 


The enumeration of circumftances in 


this extract from Refendius, renders the account more authen- 


tic as well as entertaining. 


There appears altogether fuch a variety of amufing and in- 
terefting matter in this volume, that we doubt not it will at- 
tract the public attention ; at the fame -time’ we cannot but 
wifh that the author had made it worthy of unreferved com- 
mendation, by more deliberation in forming his opinions, and 


more caution in exprefling them. 





Ar T. | V. 
Polwhele. 


THs 


Svo. 6s. 


Phe Old Englifh Gentleman; a Poem. 
Cadell and Davies. 


is only a part ef a poem, confifting 


By Mr. 
1797» 


of two books ; 


to which a third is announced atthe end. That Mr, 
Polwhgle is a writer of confidegable merit, in profe and verfe, 
we have had frequent accafion to teftify: the prefent produc- 





* Farmer on Demoniacs, p. 293. Note. 
+ Iter. Ital. p. 145. 


¢ Letter from Rome—Works, vol, v, p, 125, 
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tion is, however, of a mixed nature. ‘foo much length. 
ened out already with matter that is not fo interelting as pro- 
bably it appeared to the writer, it tends toan extent unknown, 
While the poet takes a latitude in the ufe of words which no 
prior fame can warrant. 

How are we to bear domicile, moonfhine (a cant term, we be- 
lieve, for fmuggled fpirits) vill*, wind-mow, mowhay, cob. 
rais'd, turves, a fettle? befides innumerable Cornith words, ex- 
plained indeed in the margin, but barbarous to all other ears ex. 
cept thofe of Cornwall. It contains, however, many paflages 
of tonfiderable merit; of which the following is to us the 
molt pleafing. It is the defcription of the young wife of the 
Old Englifh Gentleman ; in whofe chara&ter an intereft is 
preferved throughout. 

«* But Harriet could appeafe each troubled thought 
With mufic by applauding feraphs brought ; 
While o’er each village, with a kind concern, 
Prompt tay 4 tale from forrow’s lips to learn, 
*Twas hers, her cares, her pity to extend, 
The r man’s patronefs, to all a friend. 
Ofc, when along the avenue fhe feem’d 
To faunter, where the unfolding landfcape beam’d, 
And gaze, as if its many-glancing hues 
She panted to her tablets to transtufe ; 
She flop’d her path (yet ftill appear’d to ftray} 
To the dim woodwalk, ting’d by dancing day ; 
Tript lightly onward thro’ tts laure! gloom, 
And, heedlefs of the fragrance and the bloom, 
Quick, thro’ its waving vifia, caught the dale, 
And the fweet group of cots afcending pale ; 
And now, by every curious eye unfeen, 
With pleafure op’d the wicket on as oer 
There, as her hands the ready parfe unttrung, 
She dropp’d delicious accents trom her tongue ; 
And, more than with her purfe (the poor confefs’d) 
Cheer’d with that angel voice the burthen’d bieat ; 
While the fad widow felt a genial glow, 
And left, half-told, the ttury of her woe ; 
While feeble age, its cruich low-bending o'er, 
Forgot the pain it juft had mourn’d before ; 
And lifping babes, attracted by her charms, 
Stretch’d out; as fhe approach’d, their little arms 
But chief, with tutelary care to guide 
A little cottage-{chool, was Harriet’s pride, 
Where, on a hillock. flope, befide the wood, 
By rude oak-props fuitain’d, a ftructure ftood, 
And with an air grotefque o’erbrow’d the fcene, 
lis thatch with mofs, its walls with ivy green— 





= Johnfon quotes Lord Hale for this word, but fays it is little ufed. 
I: deferves to be lefs, Rev. whi 
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While fpir'd its fmoke, or roll’d a dufky wreath 
O’er the dun hamle: in the dell beneath ; 
There Harriet vifited a veteran aunt,* 
Who taught her imps the horn-book how to chaunt,t 
Or how to knit, with azure yarn, the hofe; 
High-fpeftacled her venerable nofe ! 
And, lo! as Mist appear’d, the pigmy crowd 
Start from their forms, faluting her aloud 34 
When, as their feveral talks they fing or fay, 
No more they tremble at the birchen fpray, 
But each, ambitious of a plauding look, 
Thumbs with new zeal his nct unfullied baok; 
When the hofe-girls their flippant fingers ply, 
To {teal approving glances from her eye. 
And though the magic of a fmile could bribe 
To diligence, the {weet untainted tribe ; 
Yet, little volumes, gilt, or green or blue, |} 
And filver pennies, pleas’é attention drew ; 
When, at the unhop'd-for @ holiday high-flufht, 
Forth at her nod—their hats m air—they rufh’d, 
Spread o’er the green, in various paitime gay, 
And baik’d and wanton’d in the funny ray.” P, 65. 
Tle 





* «© Aunt is applied in Cornwall (as dame or goody in other coun-— 
ties) as a term of refpect to an old woman. 
+ «© Wheth r in the Cornifh fchools, the children of the common 
people * fing or fay,’ is a queftion not ealy to‘determine, 
_t “ Mif, a8 applied to a young married lady, is as common in the 
fouth-weft of Cornwall,.as uncle or aunt. 
§ «*Onfuch occafions, vociferation is confidered asa mark of refpect. 
| * Confulting my own feglings, when a boy, I was almoft tempted 
to write— 
« Yet books neat bound in calf, that fmele fo new’— : 
tor though the little volumes that attract the eyeto their gilding or ga 
colours may be more properly intrcduced into a village-fchool ; yet, 
confefé, the finell of a new book, bound in calf, was once as delight. 
ful to me as the mufk of Hadramout to an Arabian poet. And thofe 
authors which 1 purchafed when a fchoolboy, (particularly Milton and 
Gray) afford me, at this moment, a greater degree of pleafure than the « 
writers with which I became acquainted at a fubfequent period, 
often take them from their fhelves by a kind of irrefiftible impulfe : 
they are till * redolent of jey and youth.’ 
< ** Grata fuperveniet qua non fpcrabitur hora,” muft apply to 
every fchoolboy, when unexpectedly Ict ioofe from fchool. To he fur- 
prized with a holiday, affects a child with fenfations of pleafure as 
keen as he is capable of feeling. Such, I remember, I once felt, when 
my facetious countryman, Sam. Foote, difmiffled me and my fellows 
from the fchool at Truro with his ufual jocularity. 1 was then about 
Dine years old; and I perfettiy well recollect his figure, his manner of 
faiuting his old maiter, Mr, Conon, and his affumed- air of baa 
when, 
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The other chara&ters appear to us rather coarfely drawn 
except that of Sir mee oC himfelf. Mifs Prue is particu. 
larly offenfive in that refpeét; fhe is a demon rather than a 

irl. aah an high eftimation of this author from many 
of his productions, we cannot but wifh that he had fubmitted 
the Englifh Gentleman to fome other eye before he fent it 
forth to the public. Yet nobody will fay that a poem from 
which fuch an extract as the preceding could be taken, ought 
to be wholly fupprefled ; befides that the chara@ter of a true 
Old Englifh Country Gentleman well deferves to be recorded 
both in yerfe and profe. 





Art. V. Memoirs of the Houfe of Medici, from its Origin 
to the Death of Francefco the Second, Grand Duke of Tufcany. 
From the French of Mr. Tenhove. With Notes and Objerva- 
tions, by Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. Two Volumes. 410. 
443 and 525 pp. 21. 2s. Bath, printed. Sold by Robin- 
fons, London. 1797. 


"FRE name of Tenhove will not be unknown to the many 
perfons who have perufed Mr. Rofcoe’s elegant Life of , 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. That our readers may, however, be all 
alike informed upon the fubjeét, we fhall commence this article 
with the account given of him in the Preface to the preient 
work, and with that part which relates to him in Mr. Rofcoe's 
Preface. 
** Mr. Nicholas Tenhove was a branch of one of the moft refpett- 
able families in the United Provinces. His paternal anceftors were all 





when, waving his hand, he ordered us all to be gone; and, as we 
obeyed the fignal, called after us—‘ A holiday without exercife.’ The 
celebrity of Mr, Foote will be admitted, I truft, as a fufficient excule 
for dwelling on this trivial circumftance.—This gentleman received 
his education at Truro School. Perhaps it is not generally known, 
that he there imbibed his tafte for the theatre. There he difcovered 
a vaft fuperiority over his companions, in acting the plays of ‘Terence, 
But, on his making his appearance on the ftage, Mr. Conon greatly 
lamented, ¢ that a {chool of morality fhould have been a nuriery of 
low buffoonery ;’ nor would ever fuffer even the plays of ‘Terence to 
be aéted again in Truro fchool !—Mr. Conon, who had been an ufher 
at Weitminfter fchool, was following the fafhions of that noble fem- 
nary ; though, from the firft, he {offered not ‘ The Eunuch’ to be 
cither read or acted,” ‘ 
high 
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high in office; and by his mother he defcended from the family of 
Fagel, which had furnifhed the Dutch Repoblic with illuftrious mi- 
nifters through feveral generations. 

« An eafy fortune, and a previous ftock of claffical and hiflorical 
knowledge, rendered him capable of deriving fingular advantages 
from his travels in Iraly and Sicily.-—The Memoirs of the Houfe of 
Medici were compofed at his eafe—from time to time-—and were 
printed piece-meal as they were compofed.—In the form he left them 
they have rather the afpeét of interefting materials for a great work, 
than that of a regular edifice.—As he did not live to complete his de- 
fign, he committed to the flames all the copies of thefe Memoirs, ex- 
cepting thafe which he had diftributed to his particular friends, in fe- 
parate parts, as they came from the prefs*.” 





In addition to this flender information concerning the au- 
thor, we fhall fubjoin, as we mentioned, the character of his 
work, as delivered by one who cannot fail to be confidered as 
a competent judge. 


« Although,” fays Mr. Rofcoe, ** thefe volumes aprons to be ra- 
ther the amufement of the leifure hours of a polite fcholar, than the 
refearches of a profeffed hiftorian; yet they difplay an acquaintance 
with the tranfa€tions of hiftory, feldom acquired but by a native, 
To a great proficiency in the literature of that country, Mr. Tenhove 
united an indifputable-tafte in the productions of all the fine arts, and 
a great knowledge of the ftate of manners, and the progrefs of 
fcience, in every period of fociety. The fertility of his genius, and 
the extent of his information, have enabled him to interfperfe his 
narrative with a variety of interefting digreffions, and brilliant ob- 
fervations; and the moft engaging work that has perhaps ever ap- 
peared, on a fubject of literary hiftory, is written by a native of one 
country in the language of another, on the affairs of a third.” 


This work, fo highly commended by Mr. Rofcoe, but of 
which, confidering the fhort interval he purpofed to defcribe, 
and the late period at which it came into his hands, he could 
make but little ufe, Sir R. Clayton has been pleafed to com- 


municate to the Englifh reader in a free and {pirited tranflation. © 


Another fhort extraét from his Preface will convey to the 
teader an adequate, and, we think, a very juft idea of the na- 
ture of the performance. 


_* From one of thofe (few printed) copies, this tranflation took its 
rife, —It will be eafily conceived fuch a defultory work would not, 





* The copy Mr. Rofcoe obtained, from the liberality of the Mar- 
quis of Leakiown, confifts of three volumes, o¢tavo, entitled Mémoires 
Géndalogiques de la Maijon de Medici. frou 
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from its nature, admit of elegance—fome paflages have been tranf. 
planted from the text into the notes, and others have been wholly 
omitted, which feemed to carry the reader too far out of his way, and 
were not connected with what either preceded or followed them, 
Many of the latter include the Belgici/ms and Gallicifms which the au. 
thor humouroufly acknowledges may be imputed to him; and as in all 
probability he would have pared them away, if he had finifhed his 
work, to fulfil what I have reafon to bélieve was his with, has been with 
me a debt of honour. The twenty-ftx books of the original are 
thrown into thirteen chapters; on the plan of Mr. Rofcoe’s valuable 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent. Mr. Tenhove’s 
fentiments have been given, I flatter myfelf, in general with fidelity 
and freedom; yet in a work of fuch a length, errors and miftakes are 
unavoidable. The ableft fcholars are, however, the moft candid and 
indulgent critics, and they beft know how to overlook the one, and 
pardon the other.” 


After thefe general obfervations on the work, derived from 
fuch fources, our readers will no doubt expeét fome account 
of its contents, and fome fpecimens of the manner in which 
it is executed. We for fome time hefitated whether we 
fhould not give a fyllabus in a different order from that ob- 
ferved in the book ; but finding that this method would have 
earried us too far in point of extent, we have confined our- 
felves to the order of the chapters, which we truft will be 
found of fome ufe, as no table of contents is given in the 
work itfelf. 

The firft chapter commences with the origin of the Houfe 
of Medici, and brings down the hiftory to the death of Cofmo, 
the grandfather of the Magnificent Lorenzo. The firft dif 
tin€tion of this illuftrious houfe does not bear date higher than 
the fifteenth century. After rejecting the feveral fabulous ac- 
counts in which the earlier periods of all hiftories are en- 
veloped, the author names Filippo de Medici as the firlt of 
whom anv.account is extant, that may claim fome degree of 
credit. He is faid to have migrated from Fiorano, at the foot 
of the Appennines, to Florence, in the year 1250; and to 
have died in 1258, leaving four fons ; from the fecond of whom 
defcended the lineage which at length arrived at fovereign 
honours. Of the feveral individuals in this defcent, various 
accounts are given, according to the degrees of their celebrity; 
but fome obfcurity prevails throughout this part of the hiftory 
as to the manner in which they ftood related to each others 
which would have been removed by a table fimitar to the fol- 
lowing. This, as well as two fubfequent tables, we the rather 
infert, as they will alfo free us from the neceffity of mention- 
ing in the narrative even.the names of thofe who have died 
away in obfcurity. 7 

2 Filippo 
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Before the hiftory proceeds it is neceffary to advert, to the 
conttitution of Florence, in which this family a@ed fo con- 
{fpicuous a part. Amidft .many fluctuations between the po- 
pular and Patrician parties, in which the Medici feem generally 
to have fided with the former, a government bordering upon 
the democratic form took its rife, in which a Gonfaloniere, or 
Standard Bearer, as chief magiftrate, and a number of Priori, 
fometimes fo few as fix, and never more than twelve, held the 
fovereign fway. 


«« The office of Gonfaloniere gave him almoft unlimited authority ; 
but the fhortnefs of its duration (two months) rendered its power and 
its grandeur lefs offenfive and lefs formidable. This mode of go- 
vernment continued till the year 1532, when a new political fyftem was 
introduced, and the Florentine republic, after repeated ftruggles, and 
painful agonies, breathed its laft convulfive figh in the arms of Alef 
fandro de Medici.” 


Among the individuals mentioned in this chapter, feveral 
paffed through life in perfe& obfcurjty. Of others nothing 
is recorded but the years in which they held the offices ot 
Gonfaloniere or Priore; and but a few were diftinguifhed 
for their fervices, their intrigues, or their misfortunes. 
Among the latter, Salveltro, who was chofen Gonfaloniere in 
the year 1378, was confpicuous for having moderated the 
fury of the people, whom in the main he favoured, after 
Michele Lando, a common woolcomber, had excited them to 
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_ * This is the pedigree as we collect it from the work before us; but 
it differs in many refpecis from that given in the great hiftory of the 
Houft of Medici, by Reguccio Galluzzi. on 
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aéts of violence againft the nobles. Veti, his eldeft fon, a&ed 
a no lefs able part, in refilling the encroachments of Tomafg 
d’Albizzi, an afpiring Patrician ; againft whom Antonio, the 
nephew of Salveltro, headed an unfuccefsful confpiracy, wag 
torn from a fanétuary, and led to execution. Giovanni, the 
eldeft fon of Bicci, laid the foundation of the greatnefs of the 
family. After returning from banifhment, he became equally 
eminent for his prudence and his opulence. He was eleGed 
Gonfalonicre in 1422; and by means of the influence he res 
tained after the expiration of his high office, he fucceeded to 
temper the rage of parties, and bring about a peace with the 
Duke of Milan. Cofmo and Lorenzo, his two fons, were 
the founders of the two great branches of the Medici fa. 
mily ; while from Giovenct, the fecond fon of Everard II, 
{prung a line not diftinguifhed for any perfonage of greater 
eminence than Leo XI, who fat 27 days on the papal throne, 

Cofmo, whom we have juft now named, was one of the 
brighteft ornaments of this illuftrious race, and more than one 
half of this firft chapter is taken up in relacing his ftruggles 
with the Albizzi family ; his honourable banifhment ; his re- 
call by public acclamation; his difcharge of the office of Gon- 
faloniere, in the year 1425; his exertions in favour of Francefco 
Sforza, who aimed at the fovereignty of Milan ; his territorial 
acquifitions, by which he extended and rounded the dominions 
of the Florentine Republic; and, laftly, his death, in 1464; 
after having many years virtually reigned in his native citys 
and by the rectitude of his conduct, and the vigour of his 
genius, which triumphed over the volatile and fickle difpofition 
of his fellow citizens, acquired the great and glorious title of 
Father of his Country. His charaéter is given at large in the 
work before us, and a parallel is drawn between him and Peri 
cles, in which Cofmo appears to have the fuperiority, in the 
permanency of the happy effe&ts derived from his adminiftra- 
tion. ‘The protefion given by him to the learned who fled 
from Conftantinople, may be confidered as the firft ftep towards 
the revival of letters in the Weft of Europe. — 

The vulgar error of the defcent of the Medicis, from @ 
phylician, firft propagated by a French writer, is refuted in this 
chapter, by the authentic documents adduced of the real origin 
of the family : and a paflage is quoted from Rofcoe, in which 
that elegant and fagacious writer expreffes the fame incredulity 
as to this gratuitous tale. 

The IInd and I{Ird chapters are entirely literary, and em- 
brace the earlieft period, down to the death of Cofmo ; which 
will be allowed to claim no fmall celebrity, fince it com- 


prifes the names of Dante, Petrarcha, and Boccacio. Herealfo 
are 
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are given the charaéters of the moft eminent among the firft 
Greek refugees who brought the learning of the ancients into 
Italy, and among thefe are the champions of the Platonic 
philofophy ; which, after much and vehement controverly, ob- 
tained for a while fuch faft hold of the minds of men, as to 

ive rife to a Platonic academy at Florence. A fhort digref- 
fion, at the end of the fecond chapter, on the modern Greek 
language, and the exaggerated mode of expreffion ftill in ufe 
among the Athenians, if it does not greatly inftrua, will, at 
leaft, amufe the reader. 3 

The [Vth chapter treats of the arts; and what has ufually 
been denofninated the Tufcan ftyle, is here traced up to the 
earlier periods. The Etrurian pottery, particularly that of 
Arezzo, is here celebrated. But the author feems to have had 
a foreboding, that the multitude of earthen vAfes, found in 
Campania, Magiia Grecia, and Sicily, would, on more ¢areful 
confideration, turn out to be the works not of Tufcan, but molt 

robably of Greek artifts, who, perhaps in the firft ages of 
Riise, reforted to thefe parts*. Cimabue is the firft who handled 
the pencil among the modern Floventines ; but the progrefs of 
painting in this period, was flow and infignificant. N 

the art of fculpture, fince it produced a Donatello, and a Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti, whofe works are, to this day, the admiration 
of the moft genuine connoiffeurs. 

The Vth chapter continues the Medicean hiftory, from the 
death of Cofmo; and, in the progrefs of this narrative, it will 
be greatly conducive to keep an eye upon the following table 
ef this pre-eminent branch of the family. 








Cofmo 
da. 5464 
A 
oe . ee 
Giovanni Piero 
d. 1463 AW 
Ngai . 3 . 7 
Lorenzo Juliane Bianca Giovanna 
d, 1492 afl, 1478 m., Pata mm. Ruceilas 
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Piero. Giovanni Juliano Lucrezia Madalena Conteffina Julio 


drowned 1504 fince LtoX m. Salviatt m, Cite ™, Ridoii fince ClementVil 
I. 
Bx a | 
Lorenzo Clarice ppolito 


m. strozzi 











on 
Aleffandro Catherine 
aff. $537 Queen of Fravce 


Gage 








* See Italinkki’s deferiptions of a colleCtion of ancient vafes in the 
poffefiion of Sir William Hamilton, ; : 
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Giovanni died in 145g, aud was greatly lamented by his 
father, whole beit hopes centered in this favourite fon. Piero, 
after having {lrupgled for a few years, without much ability, 
againit the tactions of the Pitti, Acciajuoli, and Soderini, 
died in the year 14771. His fons, Lorenzo and Juliano, were 
Jeft infants ; and the affailination of the latter, in the Pazzj 
Confpiracy, committed to the former the arduous tafk of fup- 
porting alone, among various and inveteraie parties, in the midt 
of deceit, treachery, daggers, and poifon, the precarious afcen- 
dancy his houfe had, by this time, acquired among a people, of 
all others the mott turbulentand jealous of its real or imaginar 
freedom. His life has been fo unwerfally read in a late valuable 
publication, that we fhal!l not dwell upon it here. This, how- 
ever, we mult objerve, that neither Mr. Rofcoe, nor the prefent 
author, feem to have at all developed the policy by which the 
influence of the Medicis was either acquired or maintained. 
Mr. ‘TI. indeed {peaks of the canffituticnal autharity of the 
Medicean houfe ; but if we refleét on the outline we have 
given of the conftitution of the republic, it will be found, 
that no authority could lawfully be velted in any particular 
family or individual. Lorenzo is never named as one of the 
magiitrates* ; and we are jeit to conjecture, that the mere pce 
pularity acquired by wealth and engaging inanners, was the 
engine that infured the fuperiority , and that this private, but 
munificent citizen was in tact an able, and perhaps a well- 
meaning demagogue, with whom none of his countrymen 
could cope, either in conduct or liberality. I’xcept the foregoing 
confpiracy, very little is mentioned in this chapter of the poli- 
tical concerns of Lorenzo. ‘Lhe greateft part relates to his 
own literary merits, and the encouragement he gave to letters ; 
of which the particulars, efpecially thofe relating to the warm 
difputes concerning the Piatonic philofophy, are given at 
fength. Lorenzo's friend, Aigclo Politiano, is one of the 
moit confpicuous characters in this period of literary hittory. 
The facltivus Dominican, Savonaralo, is equally eminent as 4 
political, and as a ‘literary charaéter. Pico of Mirandola, 
muft not be here omnted. His public execution has not, to 
this day, and even among Proicflants, deprived him of the re- 
putation of uncommon fanctity and zeal in the caufe of true 
religion. . 

Chapter VI, after an enumeration of the principal artifts of 
the time of Lorenzo, among whom Michael Angelot blazetas 
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* Acomplaint of his even appears, that his enemies, by placing 
his family in the rank of nobles, had excluded it from any offices. 

+ Or Michel Agnolo, as he is calied here, and by Mr. Roftee. fe 
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a ftar of the firft magnitude, we are about the middle of this 
chapter brought back to Lorenzo himfelf; where his amiable 
character is delineated with warmth, his talents are extolled with 
fervour; and his death is lamented with pathetic fenfibility. 
The promifing talents o& his brother Juliano, alfo receive a 
tribute of due praife. Piero, the elder fon of Lorenzo, 
is cenfured on account of his miftaken policy, with regard 
to the niga powers ; particularly his mean fubfer- 
viency to the French monarch, which produced his expulfion 
and banifhment. Bianca and Giovanna, filters of Lorenzo, 
having married into the families of Pazzi and Rucellai, we 
find here ample digreffions on their defcendants, for Ieveral ge- 
nerations. 

More than one half of the VIIth chapter, which begins the 
fecond volume, is taken up with the life of Giovanni de Me- 
dici, who became fo eminent under the name of Leo the Xth; 
and with a circumftantial and impartial account of the reftora- 
tion of the Medici family, at Florence, by his means, and the 
important tranfaétions that brought on the Reformation. The 
latter part of this chapter relates wholly to men of letters. 
We have long wifhed to fee this period of hiftory, one of the 
moft brilliant in the annals of the world, particularly the in- 
fluence of Leo’s reign, on learning and the arts, treated by a 
mafterly hand. The materials collected in the work now be- 
fore us, would, we are perfuaded, be of effential fervice towards 
fuch an undertaking. 

The firft part of the VIIIth chapter, is chiefly dedicated 
to the hiftory of the arts, where Raffaele and Leonardo da 
Vinci, lead the hoft of-eminent names. ‘Towards the clofe, 
mention is made of a few tranfa€tions, which relate to Juliano, 
brother to Leo X, whom the King of France created Duke of 
Nemours. Of Lucrezia, Madalena, and Conteflina, the daugh- 
ters of Lorenzo, the firlft wedded a Salviati, the fecond a Cibo, 
and the third a Ridolfi; which affords opportunity for a few 
remarks on fome of the defcendants of thefe intermarriages. 

Julio, the natural fon of Juliano, brother of Lorenzo, who, 
under the name of Clement VII, in moft turbulent and diffi- 
cult times, filled the papal chair during eleven years, is the 
fubje&t of by far the greateft part of the [Xth chapter ; only 
a few literary charaéters being introduced at the clofe of it. 

Of Lorenzo, the fon of Picro, and grandfon of the Magni- 
ficent, little more is mentioned in the Xth chapter, except his 
marriage, his acceffion to the Dutchy of Urbino, and his 
death. But Clarice, his fifter, affords a more ample narrative, 
and a ftriking example of fuperior energy in a female. 
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‘« She was bleffed with great fuavity of temper, had great prudence; 
a grandeur of foul, and had a more paffionate attachment to the caufe 
of liberty, than was ufually to be tound in the Houfe of Medici. She 
was fo much fuperior to Lorenzo, that Leo the Xth often obferved, 
how happy it would have been for the family, if Lorenzo had been 
Clarice, and Clarice had been Lorenzo.” Vol. ii, p. 249. 


Her marriage with Filippo Strozzi introduces to our no- 
tice, the political ftruggl¢s and refolute fuicide of that fingular 
charafter, and fome account of feveral of their defcendants, as 
well as of his anceftors ; in which, as in many other inftances 
in this book, the order of time is inverted. Returning from 
this excurfion into the Strozzi family, we come next to Ip- 
polito Medici, natural fon to Juliano, Duke of Nemours ; of 
whom it 1s faid, that 


«* A greater genius was not to be found, nor a greater tafte for the 
arts and {ciences, and letters.”"——He was created cardinal, and ** a de- 
luge of eccilefiaitical favour was poured on him (by his coufin Clement 
the Vilth) againft his inclinations, temporal grandeur being his prin. 
cipal wifh, which he only loit fight of with his life.” P. 273. 


Aleffandro, a natural fon, either of Lorenzo, the Duke of 
Urbino, or, as fome conjeGture, of Clement the VIIth, isthe 
firft who, by the favour of the Emperor Charles V, whofe 
natural daughter, Margaret, he married, aflumed the title of 
Duke of Florence ; his hiltory is related partly at the clofe of 
this, and more fully at the clofe of the next chapter. He was 
affaffinated by Lorenzino, a defcendant of Lorenzo, brother 
of the great Cofmo, in whofe line the Ducal title of Tufcany 
immediately after centred. Of the three natural children of 
Aleffandro, Giulio, Porcia, and Giuletta, little is mentioned, 
but their names. Except a few particulars that relate to the 
four perfons laft mentioned, the whole of the XIth chapter is 
taken up with the life, intrigues, perfidy, and atrocity, of Ca- 
therine of Medicis; fome account of the moft diftinguifhed 
writers, Who flourifhed under her aufpices in France, fuch as 
Ronfard, Clement Marot, Amyot, &c. and copious materials 
relating to fome of the Florentine families whom fhe tranf- 
planted into France, fuch as the Gondi’s, Corbinelli’s, &c. 

Having now concluded the line of Cofmo, the Father of 
his country ; the author, in the X1Ith chapter, reverts to the 
progeny ot Salveftro, to the younger fons of Bicci, and laitly, 
to the defcendants of Lorenzo, the younger brother of Cofmo. 
Of the two former branches, little remains worth commemo- 
rating; but of Lorenzo the following is the lineage down to the 
elofe of thefe memoirs. 

Lorenzo 
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We fhould do great injuftice to the tranflator, and deprive 
our readers of a confiderable pleafure, if we were to conclude the 
account of this work without producing fome fpecimens from 
it; but having thus far extended our analyfis of the matter 
contained in it, we muft referve our remaining obfervations, 
and the extracts, to form another article. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Art. VI. Obfervations in Defence of a Bull lately brought into 
Parliament for ereéting the Corporation of Surgeans in Londan 
into a College, and for granting and confirming to fuch College 
certain Rights and Privileges, including a Sketch of the Hif- 
tory of Surgery in England. by Thomas Chevalier, A. M. 
a Member of the Corporation, 8vo. 105 pp. 2s. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1797. 


1 ey our Review for January laft we noticed a fmall tract, 

written in defence of a bill lately brought into Parliament, 
for ere@ting the Company of Surgeons into a College, which, 
through the oppofition principally of the Surgeon-Apothe- 
Caries, who form a very large part of the Company, was re- 
jeted. The author of that tra@ had thown, we thoughr 
fatistactorily, that the principal argument ufed by the oppo- 
hents to the bill, charging the Court of Affiftants with endea- 
vouring to engrofs more power and emolument than they were 
entitled to have, was unfounded; as the Governors of the 
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propofed C1 vere not intended to be invefted with more 
powers than the Va ter and Wardens of ihe Com any al pre 
fent enjoy. Tn the piece now bet ore US, the fu bjed “tis treated 
more in detail “Tne author begins by itat: ng certain defcrAs 
in the Act ( f Ps lament pa T. dl 7 the year | 7, Ss. by which 
the “ee were ff para Gu from the Barbers $4 wh ich made it 
neceflary that the Company thould apply to Parliament for ad. 
ditional powers. By a aét it was ordained, that no tranf. 
action of the Court of A‘filtants fhould be valid, untefs two 
of the Governors, by which ttle the Mafter and Wardens 
were called, fhou'd be prefent ; ; no provifion being made in 
cafe of the death of either of thofe officers, or of their bein 
rendcred sp e of attending through { fickrefs. Je) appened 
thata thort ume before the firft ] hurflay in fuly 17y", the 
day appott Co4 rT ele cting the officers © f +} 1e Company, one of 
the Governors € d died, and another was confined by a paralytic 
affidtion; confequenily there could be only one Governor pres 
fent at that Court, inftead of three, as required by the ftatute, 
It became neceflary therefore to apply to Parhament to leya 
lize the tranfations of that Court, and fome fublequent ads 
rendered this necefiity more prefling. 

The Hall of the Company in the Old Bailey had been 
found to be ina ruinous flate 3; and, from the report of a fire 
veyor, Who had examined the preuifes, it appeared that it 
would require 20C0l. to put it into repair, Lt was held on 
Jeafe, at an ex pence, including the colt of building , of sool. 
per annum, to which the 2000. requned for repairing i would 
have sities a confiderable addition ; and, at the expiration of 
the kale, it: was apprenended the rent would be raifed. An 
opporunity having offered of parting with the Ha!l, and of 
purchafing a frechold houfe in Lincoln’s-Ton Fields. which, 
belides being more conventent for the purpofes of the Com. 
pany, might be kept up at aconfiderably Icfs expence than the 
Hall, the Court of Affilants ventured upon making the exe 
change. This was a further infringement of their charter; 
as, by the AQ before-mentioned, the Company was precluded 
from potl fing more than 20¢l. per ann. in ficehold property, 
without incurring the penaltics of the flatute of Mortmain. 
But as what they had done was with the view of bencfitting 
the Company, without injury to the public, or to any indie 
vidual, they had little doubr that their proccedings would be 
ratified by the Leg:flature ; and they could be under no appre- 
henfion of meedng with oppofiiion trom any of their own 
body. 

The Surgeons of Edinburgh, and ef Dublin, had been 
lately incorporated into Co eges, and allowed to poffefs pet 
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hold property to the amount of 1000!, per annum each ; and 
noone, itis prefumed, will pretend tvar the Surgeons of Lone 
don had done lefs tor the improvement of thetr art, or de- 
ferved lefys of their fellow citizens, than their brethren of 
Edinbureh and Dublin: it does not feem, therefore, that they 
were too prfuming ta exp Cting that this indulyence would 
be granted. As the emoluments of Surgeons, properly fo 
called, is derived fram ibeir tki lin healing wounds, In ad- 
miniflering affittance and relief in fome of the molt dreadful 
aceidenis to which humana nature is fubjeét, and not from the 
fale of avy artic‘es or commod ries, uw feemed out jut that 
they {hou d be all wie d {oO ufe a form and name tor ther allu- 
Cia’ lig nitecent from thofe ordinarily ufed by tradiny barnties 3 
and ‘ochance the ttles of M. itcr,y Wardens, and Court of 

Mitanis, the only remaining badge of their former union with 
the Barbers, for thofe of Prefident, Viee-Prefidenis, and Coune 
fellurs, which are ufually approp iated to bodies of men alfoe 
Ciaied forthe improvement ot {mence, In this Mannerit fhould 
feem the Leg flaiure alfo had at firft reafoned on the fubje&, 
as the bill bad patted the Commons, and had been twice read 
in the Houfe of Lords b fore any material objeGtion was made 
toi, That it was ultimately rejeGei, feeens to have arifen 
from the fudden and unexpected clamour raifed by the oppo- 
nents to the bill, from the injury which they affirmed they 
fhould fuffer if it fhoulc be allowed to pafs in that ttate 5 and 
from the unwillingnefs which the Lords might naturally be fupe 
pofed 0 have, t» in-erfere in the difpures of the Company, or to 
makefo material an al eration inthe form of the inflitution, con- 
trary to the withes of a large part o! the members who ap- 
peared to be unmediately concerned, 

To account for this 0, pofiiion it muft be confidered, that a 
majority of thofe who op, ofed the bill practice Pharmacy ; 
they could, therefore, have no objection to the Company's re~ 
taining the form of a trading Corporation, as the greater part 
of their emoluments are derived from trade. “They had alfo 
probably further views. As, from the circumftances before 
ftated, 11 was become ablolutely uecetlary that the Court of 
Affiiiants, to whom the whole power of manaying the affairs 
of tne Company was delegated by their charter, thould apply to 
Parliament, they might think this afforded them a fair oppor- 
tunity ot ameliorating their cendition, They have, eccording~ 
ly, fince intimated their willt ionefs © join in obraming a 
fimilar bill, provided fome additional privileges are allotted to 
them. 

By a bye-law of the Company, perfons pra@ifing Pharmacy, 
are incapable of being elected intu the Court of Affiltanis. 
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The reafon of this law is obvious. From the Court of 
Affiftants, the Examiners, perfons who are to inquire into the 
capacities and qualifications of candidates, are elected. It 
need not be ftated of how much importance it is to the com- 
munity, that the perfons who are to execute this important 
truft, thould be men of confummate knowledge and abilities ; 
and although it fhould be acknowledged, that there may be, 
and there doubtlefs are, many Surgeons of talents and ablilities 
who practice Pharmacy, yet it cannot be doubted, that even 
thofe perfons would have attained greater eminence, if their 
attention had been confined to Surgery, and had not been dif- 
traéted with the,cares of their fhops. A fimilar regulation 
we find prevailing’in all our hofpitals, which not only fhows 
the fenfe of the public on this head, but in a degree, prevents 
the Surgeon-Apothecary from attaining that portion of prao- 
tical knowledge, which is open tothe other clafs, or thofe who 
do not practice Pharmacy ; as itis well known that the ex 
rience obtained from attending the hofpitals.is the fource, from 
which the greater part of the improvemients in Surgery have 
been derived. 

This author goes on to examine, and anfwers in a candid 
and mafterly manner, a number of other petty objedctions, 
urged by the opponents to the bill, which have been fwelled 
and magnified by them to an enormous bulk ; and then adds, 
P- 95» 

What is there in all thefe things, that calls for any effential change 
in the principal of the inftitution? Let it be remembered, that fo far 
as mifmanagement has been deteéted, the Court of Affiftants have 
been their own accufers, by admitting the free examination of their 
books and proceedings. The whole pretence for accufation refts on 
their conduét in their own bufinefs, in which the complainers had no 
right to interméddle. All the reft is furmife.. For with regard to 
their conduét towards the Company at large, not a fingle abufe of 

wer has been difcovered ; not one complaint has. been exhibited. 
Fiowbeit, tyranny, oppreffion, and abufe, thofe portentous goblins, 
which flart from every bufh and brake to terrify modern reformers by 
day, and haunt them like the night-mare in their flumbers, have not 
failed to employ their wizard {pels on the prefent occafion : for though 
fifty-two years have elapfed, in which they have not dared to thew their 
frightful faces among us; the moft alarming apprehenfions are now 
entertained, left they thonld at laft jump up from the chafm in the 
Company, and grafp a whole army of Surgeons in their claws. . But 
the great object of affright and difmay feems to be the power of 
making bye-laws, which has always been vefted in the Court of * 
Affiftants, and which was to remain with them as the council of the 
invended College. Not Briareus himfelf with his fifty heads and 
hundred hands, ever inftilled half fo much terror into the befiegers of 


Olympus, as this wonder working claufe has unhappily ponder . 
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the minds of fome panic firi tlemen. However, moft phan- 
sesus, it is (aid, will vanifh when they are fj to; and fo it fares. 
with this: for the flighteft confideration will thew, that the power of 
making bye-laws is not that frightful arbitrary power, which fome 
gentlemen imagine; but is perhaps more limired and defined than any 
other fpecies of difcretionary trutt, being bounded on ¢ fide by the 
fpecific objects of the fociety or inftitution. And no bye-laws relating 
to this Corporation or C , or whatever it is to be called, can be 
valid, without the fanétion of the Lord Treafurer, Lord Chancellor, 
and the two Lord Chief Juftices, for the time being, or three of them 
at the leaft, ‘Therefore no wanton, or illegal inconvenience, can ever 
be laid upon the Members at large.” 


Thus far we have followed Mr. Chevalier in his account of 
the circumftances which occafioned the rejection of the Sur- 
eons’ Bill, adding fuch obfervations as occurred in our paflage ; 
Gur the part of the tra& which will afford the moft general 
entertainment, is the ingenious account it contains of the ori- 
gin, or, more properly, of the revival of Surgery in Europe, 
and of the caufe of the jun@tion of the Surgeons and Barbers, 
which has given rife to fo much pleafantry at the expence of 
the former. But for this account, which will be read with no 
lefs pleafure by the fcholar,‘and the antiquary, than by the 
mere furgeon, we mult refer our readers to the work, having 
already, for the fake of juftice, gone into more detail than the 
fize of the publication would feem, at firft fight, to demand. 
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Art. VII. 4 Treatife upon the Law of Ufury and Annuities. 
By Francis Plowden, of the Middle Temple, Barrifier at Law. 
8vo. 57opp. gs. Butterworth. 1797. 


ME: PLOWDEN here confiders the law of Ufury and 
Annuities ina more extended manner than is commonly 
adopted in legal treatifes. He gives the hiftory, and difcuffes 
the general policy of the branches of jurifprudence upon which 
he treats, in addition to an arranged detail of the feveral deci- 
fions by which their more abftrufe and dubious points have 
been afcertained. His fubjeéts have a natural connection 
with each other; but, from the different manner in which 
they are regulated by ftatutes, and conlidered at the common 
law, it is neceflary that they fhould be feparately examined. 
Mr. P. has very properly therefore divided his work inte two 
parts, and allotted the firft to Ufury. In his firit chapter, he 
confiders the law of Ufury in a fpiritual view. He takes up 
the confideration of Ufury in general as it is mentioned in the 
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Old and New Teftament, difcuffes the fentiments of fome of 
the Greek and Latin fathers upon it, and quotes the opinions 
of certain divines of the Reformed Churches, He points out 
the inconfiltencies of the Brief publithed by Pope Benedié the 
Fourteenth againit Ufury, and finally gives it as his own 
opinion, 

*¢ ‘That it is not finfal but lawful for a Britith fubjeét to. receive 
legal intereft for the money he may lend, whether he receive it in an- 
nual dividends from the public, er in intereft from private individuals, 
a may have borrowed it upon mortgage, bond, or otherwife.” 

+ $2 


It does not appear to us to have been neceffary to confume 
fifty-nine pages in demonftrating a truth fo obvious, or in 
delivering the hiftory of an error which is now exploded. 

In his fecond chapter the author enters into the confidera- 
tion of topics more immediately conneéted with his fubje&, 
and treats of ** Ufury by the Common Law of England.” He 
here examines the queftion, ‘* Whether by 37 H. VIII, c.9, 
the common law of Ufury were madé void and of none ef- 
fe&.” Upon this fubjeé he ventures to differ from the judg- 
ment of Lord Coke, and to hold that it was not. His argu- 
ments are given rather diffufely, -but the chief fubftance of 
them is contained in the following paffage : 


** The words of the repeal appear conclufive againft it.” (i.e. Lord 
Coke’s opinion) “ viz. the faid afs, femmes and laws heretofore - 
a 


made of or concerning Ufury, foifts, corrupt bargains, and chevifances, and 
all pains, forfeitures, and penalties concerning the fame. 'Thefe words 
evidently refer to, and are merely coextenfive with, the words of the 
preamble ; fundry aéts, fatutes, and laws, ordained, had, or made within 
this realm, for the avoiding and punifbin a Ufury. Now it is manifet 
that thefe aéis, ftatutes, and laws, sa written laws; for to them 
alone is applicable any obfcutity in /entences, words, and terms: the 
mifchief which is complained of, and intended to be remedied by 
this ftatute, would not have grown out of an unwritten law, fuch as 
the common law of England is. It appears equally unqueftionable, 
that the Legiflature had only in contemplation the inefficacy of fach 
— ments as were direéted and impofed by thofe aéts, ftatutes, and 
aws which were fo obfcure in their /entences, words, and terms, % 
be of little force and effect. 

‘* The learned commentator upon thefe ftatutes of Ufury as 
in the very paragraph I have cited, to have fubftantially contraditted 
his own opinion upon the abrogation of the common law. For, fays 
he, the cctlefiapical jurifdidtion is faved by the faid fatute of the 1 3th of 
Elizabeth, as thereby appeareth, Now the direét inference from Lord 
Coke’s words is, therefore the common law was not abrogated by the 
27th of Hen, VIII, for if it had been, then the ecclefaftical juriféic- 
tion over Ufury could not have been faved, though it might have te 
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by this fubfequent aft of Elizabeth. Now this faving of the 
ecclefiattical jurifdiction of which Lord Coke {peaks, is the direét 
faving of the common law againft Ufury: for there are many uncon. 
trovertible documents to prove, that, by the common law of England, 
the crime of Ufury was only punifhable by the ecclefiaftical court,” 
P. 65. f 


The opinions of Lord Coke, who, confidered as a lawyer, 
was a man truly great, are feldom attacked with impunity, 
much lefs with fuccefs. Thofe who prefume to queftion his 
doétrines lightly, will always*merit the cenfure due to pre- 
fumption, and incur the difgraee which attends defeat. It is 
rather ungrateful in Mr. P. to fly thus in the face of the ora- 
cle of the common law, when he is indebred for almoft all the 
valuable matter of his chapter of twenty-two pages to a fingle 
folio of this great a Second Inititute. e doubt be 
foundnefs of Mr. P.’s opinion, that the ecclefiaftical jurif- 
diGtion over Ufury was not taken away, by 97H. VIII, 
(erroneoufly printed 27 in his book); the word Jaws which 
is ufed in it would, as is remarked by Mr, Ord*, be other- 
wife wholly infufficient; and we have further to obferve, 
that the anxious provifo for faving it, contained in the 
13th Eliz. c. viii, would, upon this fuppofition, have been 
equally unneceffary. Indeed, whether we are right in this 

inion or not, we are fure that none of Mr. P.’s arguments 
eltablith the contrary pofition in the flighteft degree. His firft 
reafon is, that it appears, from the preamble of the act, that 
the defign of paffing it was to remedy obfcurities arifing out of 
“« fentences, words, and terms,” and that this could not apply 
to an unwritten law, fuch as the common law of England is. 
Mr. Ord’s anfwer to this argument has, in our mind, great 
weight; namely, that the body of the common law is written, 
although the fources of its authority are not fo, and that the 
grievance to be remedied might confequently have exifted in 
reported decifions, as well as in the ftatute law, Mr, P.’s fe- 
cond argument is derived from what he calls a fubflantial con~ 


' tradiétion in Lonpv Coxe! Namely, becaufe Lord Coke fays, 


that the ecclefiaflical jurifdiétion was faved by 13 Eliz. 
whereas if it was abolifhed by 37 H. VIII, it could not have 
been faved, though it might have been revived by this fuble- 
quent a@. But this deteétor of Lord Coke’s inconfiftencies, 
forgets the fub{tance of his own note, in the very fame page 
where he mentions that the 37 H. VIII bad been repealed By 
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ch. the Law of Ufury, p. 175 a tract we thall hereafter 
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g and 6 Edw. VI. If therefore the 37 H. VIII abolithed 
this branch of the ecclefiaftical jurifdiGtion, the 5 and 6 
Edw. VI, when it repealed that ftatute, revived the jurifdie. 
tion, confequently it muft have exifted in full force when the 
13 Eliz. was framed, and is corre&ly faid to have been faved 
by that a&, from the operation of 37 H. VIII alfo revived 
thereby. 

Mr. P. falls alfo into a confiderable miftake when he af. 
ferts, * that, by the common law of England, the crime of 
Ufury was only punithable by the ecclefiattical courts.” He 
forgets the paflage cited from Glanville by Lord Coke, and 
tranfcribed from thence by him into this very chapter, p. 79; 
namely, that where a Ufurer was found by inqueft to have died 
impenitent, his goods and chattels were forfeited, his heir difin. 
herited, and his lands became an efcheat to the Lord. Mr. P. 
indeed confiders this as punifhment falling upon the heir and 
reprefentatives of the Ufurer, and not upon the Ufurer himfelf, 
But if this argument is juft, the confequences of attainder for 
felony, which are precifely the fame, are not intended in 
punifhment of the felon. The author does not reficé, that 
even an-Ufurer may entertain the feelings of a father, and ex- 
perience mifery in the anticipated poverty of his child. So far is 
this from not being a punifhment, that it is one peculiarly and 
ingenioufly appropriate to the crime. The mifer accumulates 
wealth by criminal means, for the purpofe of tranfmitting it to 
pofterity, and he is thereby fruftrated in the very objeé& for 
which he is guilty of the offence. | 

But even fuppofing Mr. P. to be in the right, and that the 
37 H. VIII, did not abolith the jurifdiétion of the (piriwal 
courts over Ufury, he,would find it difficult to make it appear, 
that Lord Coke has contradiéted the opinion. The learned 
judge cautioufly makes ufe of the words of the ftatute, and it 
does not appear obvious, why Mr. P: fhould conceive, that 
thefe words, when applied by Lord C. fhould extend to the 
common law, unlefs they do fo in the A& of ‘Pafliament, from 
whence they are taken. The only circumftance which can 
warrant this different conftru€tion, is, that Lord C. fays, that 
the ecclefiaftical jurifdi€tion is faved by 13 Eliz. This, 
however, does not neceffarily mean that it was faved from the 
operation of 37 H. VIII, but from that of 13 Eliz, And 
here his Lordthip agrees with. the legiflature, by whom the 
Aé& was paffed. For they muft have thought fuch a faving 
claufe neceffary to protect the cccleleicel ete cele 
was idle to infert it. The reafon given by Mr. P. for contto- 
verting fo much at large Lord C,’s opinion, ‘namely, to 


vent an adtion’s being founded on a contract that ash 
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‘ous, at common law, has, in our mind, neither importance’nor 
weight. If Mr. P. means'to prevent fuch an action being fuf- 
tained, upon a contract that would be held ufurious in the ec- 
clefiaftical courts, Lord C. admits their jurifdidtion to be ftill 
in force. It appears to us, however, that common law courts 
would pay no attention to their opinions upon the fubje. 
But if Mr. P. means, as he appears to do in his fifth chapter, 
p. 148, that there was a fpecies of Ufury, cognizable in the 
common law courts, as well as in the ecclefiaftical, which he 
conjectures to be ‘* by account, trefpafs, extortion, oppreffion, 
falfhood, deceit, or fuch like means,” there are two anfwers 
to his aflertions; rft, that his argument upon the faving of the 
ecclefiaftical jurifdiGtion is, upon this fuppofition, utterly irre- 
velant ; 2nd, fo far as Ufury arifes ftom the taking unlawful 
gain by contract, for the forbearance of money, debt, or duty, 
it is within the ftatutes ; and when it arifes from any other of 
Mr. P.’s fuppofitions (if it poffibly can do fo) it is not within 
Lord C.’s definition of Ufury, nor within that of any other 
lawyer ; confequently, the expreffions of the Chief Juftice do 
not apply to the cafe. Where money is obtained by oppreffion 
or deceit, it is a different crime ; and no court would fultain by 
an action, any apparent obligation arifing out of fuch tranfac- 
tions. 

Mr. P. in -his third chapter, gives an hiftory of the Jews 
in England, and of the feverities and indulgencies thown 
to them and their religion by its laws.. The difcoffion is, in its 
nature, curious and amufing ; but the objection is, that it has 
not any material connetion with the main fubjeé of the book: 
In his fourth chapter, the author takes up the contideration of 
Ufury, by the ftatute law, and gives, in his fifth and laft, the 
determinations of the courts upon that fubjeét. The collec- 
tion of ftatutes would have been more perfe&, if the author 
had examined fuch as relate to pawnbrokers. Here again he 
fupports the opinion, that the common law of England, refpe&- 
ing Ufury, is not totally extinguifhed by the ftatute. The 
learned author, however, has not pointed out a fingle cafe of 
Ufury under the former, which is not fo by the latter. Al- 
though he queftions, rather floutly, the opinion of Lord Hale, 
as to the degree of interett prohibited by the common law, he 
gives us no definite idea of the matter himfelf. He feems to 
think, that the common law prohibited the fmalleft profit to be 
made from the loan of money, and that it would not fuffer an 
action to be maintained for the recovery of the intereft. If this 
be fo, the common law mutt have been at leat fo far altered bj 
the ftatutes. _ It is not only the conftant praétice to allow in- 
tereft upon debts, and money contracts, recovered by verdit, 
but.it was exprefsly held, that an ation would lie for intereft 
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due, in Croffe v. Northey, 2 Roll, Abr. 802. But this cafe 
Mr. P. has omitted to cite; and fo far as it goes, it proves, thet 
if the common law was ever what it is fuppofed by Mr. P. to 
have been, it is now altered by the aéts of the legiflainre, As 
to the King v. Waiker, quoted by Mr, P. 15%, to fupport his 
opinion, all fubfequent decifions afcertain that the principle, as 
iven in Ventris, is the true one, and Sideriin has been lon 

confidered as a book of .no authority. The cafe of Saunder. 
fon and Oliver, is, in truth, againft Mr. P. He has torgoiten 
alfo to obferve, that two other jultices, Houghton and Cham. 
berlain, agreed with Lea, Chief Juftice ; and that, although 
no judgment was entered, it is {tated by the reporter, that the 
courtinclined againft the defendant, [i would be an eafy tak 
to purfue the author thropgh the errors of his reafonin 
wpon this topic; but having refcued the repytation of La 
Coke, it is nugatory to follow him further. He has not de 
duced any practical canclufion from his pofition, nor has he 
pointed out any one cafe, in which a party aggrieved would be 
entitled to remedy, from the common law upon ths fubje& 
being in exiftence, which he might not equally have, on the 
fuppofition that it is annulled or obfolete. 

The limits unavoidably prefcribed to critiques of this 
kind, will not fuffer us to obferve minutely upon the remainder 
of this book. ‘The author, in general, {tates his cafes clearly. 
He has colleéted them with diligence, and reafons upon them 
with fairnefs and ingenuity. Hrs capital faulis are, that fome- 
times he ttrains decifions to fupport a fyftem fundamentally 
erroneous ; and, in general, labours tov much for variety of 
expreflion, by which he is rendered incorreét. All his rea- 
foning upon Burton's cafe, p. 181, &c. is inaccurate. The 
interelt was there, bond fide, put into hazard ; and as it was 
in the power of the borrower to exonerate himfelf from 
at, by paying the money before the expiration of the year 
and the quarter, it was reafonable that the lender fhould have 
fome remuneration to recompenfe the rifk: The queftion 
wpon fuch a cafe is, whether it was honeftly meant as @ 
matter of rifk, or was a mere colourable thift, to fecure a greater 
jntereft to the lender than is allowed by the ftatute. The firlt 
cafe is not to be diflinguifhed in principle from that of a bot- 
tomry bond; the fecond is clearly ufiuiious, Fhe. cafe of 
Moore and Battie, does not contradi& this principle. The 
intereft was fecured and taken in both inftances. There wass 
in truth, no hazard; Battie was to have the legal intereft at all 
events. Even it that which is flated by Mr. P. was to be 
confidered as a rifk, fill the tranfa@tion was fo rankly fufpicieuss 
as to warrant the Lord Keeper’s conclufion, that it was colours 
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able. We were not a little furprized to fee the cafe of Mafla 
y. Dawling ci'ed, p. 178, and ftated as contradictory to the 
opinion of Judge Blackftone, in Lloyd v, Williams, and alfo 
fabfequent decifions ; as if that cafe had decided, thet it was 
Ufury in the d:fcounter of a bill, to retain the difcomnt out of its 
amount. Itis one of the moft grofs and flovenly errors that 
we have ever met with in a law book. No fuch point was 
ever agitated in the cafe. The difcounter had not merely re 
tained the difcount, but had taken after the rate of 61. per cent. 
when the ftatute of Anne allowed only of sl. The only que 
tion was, Whether the tranfa€tion was to be confidered as the 
purchafe of a 2001. note for 197]. or, asa ufurious taking of 
6l. per cent, inftead of gl. and the jury found that it was the 
latter. The reafon already alledged, prevents us from follow- 
ing Mc. P. with the fame minutenefs through his fecond part, 
which treatsof Annuities, as we have through his firft. His firft 
and fecond chapters are ufeful, as they treat of Annuities at the 
common law. His notion as to the. illegality of Annuities 
granted by clergymen, is, to fay no worfe of it, at leaft quef- 
tionable; and his opinion as to the impropriety of fubjecting 
fpiritual benefices to the claims of creditors, by means of a 
fequeitration, is clearly wrong, The hiftory of the Annuity 
A& in the third chapier, may amufe curiofity, but is of liule 
importance to the lawyer. His fourth anddaft chapter con- 
tains the determinations of the courts upon the Annuity A@ ; 
but it is net equal in ufeful value with Mr. Hunt’s treatife upoa 
that fubje€t. Upon the whole, Mr. P.’s book is written by a 
man of ingenuity, who has been more in the habit of com- 
pofing upon other fubjeéts than that of law. His ftyle is decla- 
matory, his reflections are fometimes ingenious, and fometimes 
out of place, and puerile. He may be read with amufement 
and inftruétion ; but the reader muft not place too much reli« 
ance upon his induftry ; nor ought he to follow him, as an awe 
thority, with any degree of confidence. 





Art. VIII. LEffays Political, Economical, and Pbilofophical. 
By Benjamin, Count of Rumford, &c. ce. The Third 
Edition. Wel. 1, “8s. Cadeli and Davies. 1797. 


SEVEN feparate eflays of Count Rumford have fuccef- 

fively appeared before the public, of which the firlt five 
ave been printed, for the third time, in one volame octavo, 
Sonhiiting of 464 pages. Theother two remain fill feparate: 
they 
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they are alfo in o€avo, artd both together contain 310 7 


The ufeful fubjects of thefe effays, the popular and perfptcuous, 
ftyle in which they are written, and. the new faéts which are. 
contained in moft of them, juftly entitle the author to the 
thanks of the philofopher, of the politician, and of mankind 
in general, Asa work of great merit and utility, we thall 
endeavour to prefent our readers with the fulleft account of 
its contents that the nature of our publication can polflibly 
admit, 
_. The fir Efay contains dn Account of an Eftablifoment for 
the Poor at Munich, together with a Detail of various Publie 
Meafures conneéied with that Infiitution, which have been adopied 
and carried into effe& for putting an End to Mendicity, and in- 
troducing Order, and ufeful Indufiry, among the more indigent of 
the inbubitants of Bavaria, ; 
This effay is divided into nine chapters, with an introdudion, 
in which the author gives a fhort account of his fituation in. 
the fervice of his molt Serene Highnefs the Ele€tor Palatine, 
reigning Duke of Bavaria ; from which it appears that, hav- 
ing received his Majefty’s gracious permiffion, he engaged. 
himfelf in the above-mentioned fervice in the year 1784 ; fince 
which time, he has been employed by the Eletor in varioug 
public employments, and particularly in the arrangement of 
military affairs. | 
The moft meritorious of thofe fervices is undoubtedly that 
which forms the fubject of the prefent effay; namely, the 
eftablifhmen: for the poor. The magnitude of the evil u 
the adoption of an licociots remedy ; but the probability of ° 
fuccefs was placed at a great diftance, by the frequent failure of 
fimilar exertions in cole of the like nature. Notwithftand- 
ing this difcouraging profpeét, the auther undertook the diffi. 
cult tafk, formed a judicious plan, and executed it with refo- 
lute firmnefs ; and the fingular fuccefs with which it has been 
attended, not only crowns his labours, but deferves the atten- 
tion, and the imitation of every civilized nation. 


RefpeAing the arrangement of the troops, fays this author, 


_ © Tn the execution of this commiffion, ever mindful of that great 
and important truth, that no political arrangement can be really good, 
except in fo far as it contributes to the general good of fociety, I have. 
endeavoured in all my operations to unite thé intereft of. the foldier 
with the intereft of civil fociety, and to render the military force, 
even in time of peace, fubfervient to the sublic good. 

.** To facilitate and promote thefe important objects, to eftablith @ 
refpeftable ftanding military force, which fhould do the leaft pofiible 
harm to the population, morals, manufactures, and agriculture of the. 
country, it was neceflary to make foldiers citizens, and citineae 
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@iers. ‘To this end the fituation of the foldier was made as eafy, com- 
fortable, and eligible as poffible ; his pay was increafed, he was com- 
fortably, and even-elegantly clothed, and he was allowed every kind 
of liberty not inconfiftent with good order, and due fubcrdination ; 
his military exercifes were fimplified, his inftruction rendered fhort and 
eafy, and all obfolete and ufelefs cuftoms and ufages were banifhed 
from the fervice. Great attention was paid to. the neatnefs and 
tleanlinefs of the foldiers’ barracks. and quarters, and which extended 
éven to the external a nce of buildings; and nothing was left 
andone that could tend to make the men comfortable in their dwel. 
ling. - Schools were eftablithed: in all the regiments, for infiruéti 
the foldiers in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and into thefe fch 

not only the foldiers and their children, but alfo the children of the 
neighbouring citizens and peafants, were admitted is, and even 
fchool-books, paper, pens, and ink, were furnifhed for them, at the 
expence of the Sovereign. 

*€ Befides thefe fchools of inftru€tion, others, called {chools of in- 
duftry, were eftablifhed in the regiments, where the foldiers and theis 
children were taaght various kinds of work, and from whence they ~ 
were fupplied with raw materials, to work for their own emolument. 

“* As nothing is fo certainly fatal to morals, and particularly to the 
morals of the lower clafs of mankind, as habitual idlenefs, every pof- 
fible meafure was adopted, that could be devifed, to introduce a fpirie 
ef induftry among the troops. Every encouragement was given to 
the foldiers to employ their leifure time, when they were off duty, in 
working for their own emolument; and, among other encouragements, 
the moft efficacious of all, that’ of allowing them full liberty to difpofe 
of the money acquired by their labour in any way they fhould think 

tr, without tolag mae 3 to give any account of it to any body. 
were even furnifhed with working drefies (a Canvas frock and 
troufers)yratir, at their enlifting, and were afterwards permitted to 
retain their old uniforms for the purpofe ; and care was taken, in 
all cafes where they were employed, that they fhould be well paid,” 


The great evil, which called loud for an efficacious reform 
in Bavaria, was the prevalence of mendicity throughout the 
eleGtorate, and the inability of the induftrious citizens to fupply 
the wants, orto fuffer the audacious importunity of the nu- 
merous beggars, 


*¢ ‘The number,” fays our author, ** of itinerant s of both 
fexes, and all , as well foreigners as natives, who ftrolled about the 
country in all diedtions, levying contributions from the indaftrious 
inhabitants, ftealing and robbing, and leading a life of indolence, and 
the moft fhamelefs debauchery, was quite incredible; and fo numerous 
were the {warms of beggars in all the great towns, and particularly in 
the capital ; fo great their impudence, and fo perfevering their im- 

rtunity, that it was almioft impoffible to crofs the fircets Without 

ag attacked, and abfolutely forced to fatisfy their clamorous des 
And thefe beggars were in general by no means fach as from 




























































































392° Count Rumford’s Effays. 
age or bodily infirmities were unable by their labour to earn theig 
livelihood ; but they were, for the moft part, ftout, ftrong, healthy, 
fturdy beggars, who, loft to every fenfe of thame, had embraced 
profeffion trom choice, not neceflity ; and who not y added 
infolence and threats to their importunity, and extorted that from fear, 
which they could not procure by their arts of diffimulation.” 


The.author proceeds to draw a lively, and of courfe an un- 
pleafant, pi€ture of this fcene of real and artificial mifery; 
the arts, the frauds, the vices, the brutality of the beggars: 
and his account is corroborated by the addrefs and petition to 
ali the inhabitants and citizens of Munich, in the name of 
the real poor and diftrefled, which was given out at Munich: 
A tranflation of this addrefs from the German into Englith, 
forms the firft article of the Appendix to the volume. 

In this ftate of things, and in the attempt to remove thofe 
grievances, it was neceflary to keep in view a variety of im- 
portant objects ; fuch as the means of taking up, the beggars 
and vagabonds, their maintenance, their employment, the me- 
thod of recalling them from the habits of vice and idlenefs, to 
a life of honeft induftry, &c. The projector provided for all 
thofe particulars, A judicious plan, tempered with juftice and 
humanity, was executed with vigour; and the fuccefs with 
which it was attended, fignalizes the name of Count Rumford, 

After explaining how four regiments of cavalry were dil- 
perfed, and cantoned in Bavaria and the adjoining provinces, 
for the purpofe of preferving order, and preventing outrages; 
and after mentioning the inftru€tions that were given to the 
foldiers, for the mutual fecurity and accommodation of them- 
felves and the citizens, &c. the author defcribes the prepara- 


tions that were made for the reception and employment of the | 


poor. 


«* By far,” fays he, ‘* the greater number of the poor to be 
taken care of were not only common beggars, but had been bred up 
from their very infancy in that profeflion ; and were fo attached to 
their indolent and diffolute way of living, as to prefer it to all other 
fituations. They were not only unacquainted with all kinds of work, 
but had the moft infuperable averfion to honeft labour ; and had been 
fo long familiarized with every crime, that they had become perfectly 
callous ¢o all fenfe of thame and remorfe. : 

** With perfons of this defeription, it is eafy to be conceived that 
precepts—admonitions—and punifhments, would be of little or no 
avail. But where precepts fail, babits may fometimes be fuccefsful. 

“* ‘To make vicious and abandoned people happy, it has 
heen fuppefed neceflary, f/f, to make them virtuous. But why not 
reverfe this order ? Why not make them firft Sagpy, and then virtuous? 
If happinefs and virtue be infeparable, the end will be as certainly eb- 
the one method as by the other ; and itis moft undoubsedly 

mi 








dhach eafier to'contribute to the: inefs and comfort of perfons in a 
Z ftate of poverty and-mifery, than, by admonitions and punithments, 
to their morals, 


« Deeply ftruck with the importance of this truth, all my meafures 
were taken accordingly: ‘Every 7 was done that could be devifed 
to make the poor people I had to deal with comfortable and happy in 
their new fituation ; and my popets vend cae ey ap a g the real. 
comforts and conveniences which weré provided for , would in 
time foften their hearts their eyes, and render them grateful 
and docile, were not difi ‘ 

« The pleafure Ihave had in the fuccefs of this experiment is 
pee ce be conceived than once 3 Would nao that my 
faccefs might encourage others to w my example it were ge- 
nerally Seach how fittle trouble, and-how litde expence, ate Aa 
to do much good, the heart-felt fatisfa@tion which arifes from selievi 
the wants, and promoting the happinefs of our fellow-creatures, is fo 
great, that I am perfuaded acts of the moft effential charity would be 
much more frequent, and the mafs of mifery. among mankind would 
—— much leffened. ' 

«« Having taken my refolution to make the comfort of the poor 
people, who were to be provided for, the primary obje<t. of my attens 
tion, I confidered what circumftance in life, after the neceflaries, food 
and raiment, contributes moft to comfort, and I found it to be cleanli- 
nfs, And fo very extenfive is the influence of eleanlinefs, that it 
reaches even to the: brute creation.” 


We are forry that the nature of our publication forces us to 
interrupt the courfe of thefe humane refle@ions, and that it 
only allows us flightly to touch on fome of the moft prominent 


parts, 


« Moft of the poor had been ufed to live in the moft miferable 
hovels, in the midft of vermin, and every kind of filthinefs; or to 
fleep in the ftreets, and under the hedges, half naked, and expofed to 
all the inclemencies of the feafons, A latge and commodious build- 
ing, fitted up in the. neateft and moft comfortable manner, was now 
aie for their reception. In this agreeable retreat they found 
pacious and elegant apartments, kept with the moft fcrupulous neat- 
nefs ; ris warmed in winter ; and well pore of ipbs dinner 
every day gratis; cooked and ferved up with all attention to 
eeder and Cleatifotle ;—-eneteeidle tad WienBle fee tole who wale alike 
to work ;—matfters, gratis, for thofe who required inftruction.;—the: 


moft generous pay, in money, for all the labour performed ; and the 
kinda ule rom every perfon, ftom the hi to the loweft, be- 


longing to the eftablifhment. Here in this afyjum for the indigent 
sod enhcsmaaded no ill ufage;--no hart language is permitted. 
During five years that the eftablifhment has exi ed, not a blow has 
been given.to any one; not even to a child by his inftryétor.” 


The difficult tatk of taking up the beggars was performed 


en the firft of January, 1770. 
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394 Count Rumford's Effays. 

“* The officers and non-commiflioned officers of the three regis 
ments of infantry in gatrifon were flationed in the different ftreets, 
where they were diretted to w...t for further orders, | 

** Having, in the miean time, affembled at my lodgings the field. 
officers, and all the chief magiftrates of the town, 1 tok them ac. 
quainted with my intention fo proceed that very morning to the exes 
cution of a plan I had formed for taking up the beggars, and providing 
for the poor; and afked their immediate affiftance. : 
i= To thow the pablic that it was not my with to carry this meafure 
into execution by military force alone, (which might have tendered 
the mealure Odious,) but that I was difpofed: to thow all becoming de. 
ference to the civil authority, I the magiftrates to 
me, and the field-officers of the garrifon, in the execution of the fk 
and moft difficult part of the undertaking, that of- arrefting the 

rs. This they moft readily confented to; and wedeabelisely 

out into the’ ftreets, myfelf accompanied by the chief magiftrate 
of the town, and each of the field-officers by an inferior magiftrate. 

*¢ We were hardly got into the ftreets when we were accofted bya 
beggar, who afked us foralms. I went up to him, and laying m 
hand gently tipon his fhoulder, told him, that from thence forw 
begging would not be permitted in Munich ;—that if he really ftood 
in need of affiftance, (which would immediately be enquired into), 
the neceflary affiftance would certainly be given him, but chat 
was forbidden; and if he was detected in it again he would be. fe« 
verely punithed. 1 then delivered him over to an orderly ferjeant who 
was following me, with ditections to conduc him to the Town-Hall, 
and.deliver him into the Hands of thofe he fhould find there to receive 
him ; and then turning to the officers and magiftrates who accompanied 
me, I begged they would take notice I had myfelf; with my own handi, 
arrefted’the firlt beggar we had met; and 1 requefted them not only, 
td follow my example themfelves, by arrefting all the beggars t 
fhould meet with, but that they would: alfo endeavour, to perfu 
others, and particularly the officers, non-commiffioned. officers, an 
foldiers of the garrifon, that,it wag Prd no means derogatory to their 
eharaéter as foldiers, or in anywife,diigraceful co them, to affitt in fe 
ufeful and laudable an undertaking. Thefe gentlemen having cheers 
fully and unanimoufly promifed to do their utmoft to ceod me ie 
this bufinefs, difperfed into the different pasts of the towns and, with 
the affiftance of the military, which they found every where. waiting 
for orders, the town was fo thoroughly cleared of beggars, in left sham 

an bour, that. no.one was to be found in the ftreets.” act r 


A philofophical mind. will, perhaps, be induced to admire the 7 
propriety of the. plan much lefs than the aGtivity and in 
of thofe who were entrufted with the execution of it.’ Plans 
of a fimilar nature had been formed before in many towns of 
Europe ; but they had been attended with partial or infufficient 3 
facets, principally on account! of the negligence of the:per- 
fons thet were commiilioned with the execution of them, 200. 
who could eafily be induced to favour the inclinations of the 
ars, 














beggars, whofe unprofitable apprehenfion could only be attend- 
ed with trouble to the keepers. Cu/fedés quis cuftodiet ? 

We mutt unavoidably pafs over the detail of the different 
kinds of employment that were given to the beggars ; of their 
awkwardnefs at firft ; of the methods that were taken to ren- 
der them docile, induftrious, and regular, by means of rd 


wards, encomiums, &c. as alfo of the particular internal regu 
u 


lations of the houfe of induftry ; but we cannot help paufing 
on the happy charge of manners, which was brought about by 


thofe wife regulations. ; 


« The melancholy gloom of mifery, and air of uneafinels, and em-- 


barraffment, difappeared by little and little from their counteriances, 
and were Riccectied by a timid dawn of cheerfulnefs, renderéd moft ex- 
uifitely interefting by a certain mixture of filent gratitude, which no 
sarah can deferibe. . ' 

_ « Jn the infancy of this eftablifhment, when thefe poor creatures 
were firt brought together, U-ufed very frequently to vifit them,—to 
‘ _ kindly to them, and to encourage them, and I feldom paffed 

rough the halls where they were at work, without being a witnefs to 
the moft moving fcenes, : 

* Objects formerly the moft miferable and wretched, whom I had 
fen for years as beggars in the ftreets;—young womien, perhaps, 
the unhappy victims oF Sedoftions who, having loft their reputation, 
and being turned adrift in the world, without a friend, and without a 
home, were reduced to the.neceflity of begging, to fuftain a miferable 
exiftence, now recognized me as their benetactor; and with tears 
dropping faft from their cheeks, continued their work in the moft ex- 

ve filence. ; 7 

ne If they were afkéd, what the matter was with them? their anfwer 
was wichts (nothing) accompanied by a look of affectionate regard and 
gratitude, fo exquifitely touching, as frequently to draw tears trom the 
moft infenfible of the by ftanders. 

“* Ite was not poffible to be miftaken with refpect to the real ftate of 
the minds of thefe poor people; every — about them fhowed that 
they were deeply affeGted with the kindnefs fhown 
hearss were really foftened, appeared, not only from their g ji 
expreffions of gratitude, but alfo from the effufions of their affectionat 
regard for thofe who weredear to them. In fhort, never did I with 
a bie. fcenes as pafied between fome of thefe poor people and 

t children. 






* Tt was nientioned above, that the children were feparated from 
the grown perfons; ‘This was the cafe at firft; but as foon a8 order 
was thoroughly eftablithed in every part of the boufé, and the poor 


people had acquired a certaiti’ degree of addrcfs in their work, and 
evidently todk pleaiuré in it, aé-tiany 
prefled an defire to have them near them, permiffion wai granted 
tor that parpofe; and the —— by degrees, were “a 
the moft interefting little groups of induftrious families, who vied wit 
each other in diligence and addeels; and who difplayed a fcene, at 
ence the mot bufy, andthe ~ cheerful, thaf can be imagi "Te 
c 4 : e 





them ; and that their 


of thofe who had cliildreniex. | 
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The humane inftitution of Munich fpread its charitable 
affiitance beyond the number of avowed poor, or clamorors 
mendicants. It reached thofe, who, though preffed by want 
and misfortunes, had not the courage to beg in the open {treets; 
thofe who feel the thame and mortifying degradation which is 
attached to their unfortunate fituation, 


** All thofe who ftood in n ed of affiftance were invited and en- 
couraged.to make known their wants to the committee placed at the 
head of the inftitution; and in no cafe was the neceflary affiftance re. 
fufed. ‘That this relief was generoufly beftowed, will not be doubted 
by thofe who. are informed that the fums diflributed in alms, ix ready 
money, to the poor of Manich, in five years, exclufive of the expences 
incurred in feeding and clothing them, amounted to above 200,009 
florins (above 18000 pounds sr 

** But the fums of money diftributed among the poor in alms, was 
not the only, and perhaps not the moft important affiftance that was 

iven them.—They were taught and encouraged to be induftrious; and they 
probably derived more effential advantages from the fruits of their in- 
duftry, than from all the charitable donations they received.” 


In order to prevent frauds in the diftribution' of alms and 
viGtuals to the extra poor, many judicious regulations were 
formed, and f::@ly adbered to by the officers of the inftitution. 
By which means, any abufes, both on the part of the poor, and 
on the part of the fervants of the inititutzon, were effe€tually 
prevented. 

As the operations of the houfe of induftry at Munich were 
confined within the prec ings of that town, meafures were taken 
to excite a fpirit of emulation in all parts of the country; and 
for this purpole, every fort of information and encouragement 
was liberally given to the other towns of the Eleétor’s domi- 
nions. I he thriving ftate of the inftitution was renderedyan 
object of pobic admiration, by opening the houfe of induftry 
to the currolity of ali forts of people : 

‘¢ Perfons were appointed tO accompany ftrangers in their tour 
through the diffrent apartments, and to give the fulleft information 
relative to the details, and even to all the fecrets of the various manu- 
factures carried on; and printed cc pies of the different tables, tickets, 
checks, &c. mace ufe of in carrying on the current bufinefs of the 
houfe, were furnifhed to every one who afked for them ; together with 
an account of the manner in which thete wore afed, and of the other 
meafures adoped to prevent frauds, and peculation in the various 
branches of this extenfive eftablifhment.” 


Effay II. Of the Fundamental Principles, on whieh general 
Eftablifoments for the Relief of the P2or may be formed in all 
Countries. | 

This: effay confifts of five chapters ; in the firft of which the 
author gives a general outline of his fubje&. His benevolent 
m 
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mind paints, in true and lively colours, the flate of thofe who 
are reduced to poverty ; fhows that efficacious laws cannot be 
formed for removing their grievances and fupplying their wants; 
he defcribes how real affiftance may be fecured ; and anfwers 
various obje€tions that are generally made refpecting the ex- 
pence, and difficulty which attends fuch inftitutions. 


«« That degree of poverty,” fays this author, ‘ which involves in 
it the inability to procure neceflaries of life without the charitable 
affiftance of the public, is, doubrlefs, the heavieft of all misfortunes ; 
as it not only brings along wich it the greareft phyfical evils, pain, and 
difeafe, but is attended by the moft mortifying humiliation, and hope- 
lefs defpondency. It is moreover an incurable evil; and is rather ir- 
ritated than alleviated by the remedies commonly applied to re nove it, 
The only alleviation of which it is capable, mutt be derived from the 
kind and foothing attentions of the truly benevolent. This is the only 
balm which can footh the anguifh of a wounded heart, or allay the 
agitations of a mind irritated by difappointment, and rendered feroci- 
ous by defpair. 

«« And hence it evidently appears, that no body of laws, however 
wifely framed, can, in any country, effectually provide for the relief of 
the poor, without the voluntary affiftance of individuals; for though 
taxes maybe levied by authority of the laws for the fupport of the 
poor, yet, thofe kind atientions which are fo neceffary in the manage- 
ment of the poor, as well to reclaim the vicious, as to comfort and en- 
coprage the defpondent—thofe demonftrations of concern which are 
always.fo great a ‘confolation to perfi. ns in diftrefs, cannot be commanded 

force. On the contrary, every attempt to ufe force in fuch cafes, 


eldom fails to produce confequences ‘direétly contrary to thofe in- 
tended. 

« The only flep which, in my opinion, it would be either neceffary, 
or prudent, for the legiflature to take, in any country where an efta- 
blifhmeut for the poor 1s to be formed, is to recommend to the public a 
good plan for fuch an eftablifhment, and repeal, or alter all fuch of the 


exifting Jaws, as might render the introduction of it difficult or im» 
poffible,”” 


With refpe& to the article of expence, Count Rumford 


reafons in the following manner : 


« A poor perfon, who lives in poverty and mifery, and merely from 
hand to mouth, has not the power of availing him elf of anv ot thofe 
economical arrangements, in procaring the neceflaries of life, which 
others, in more affluent circumftances, may employ ; and which ma 
be employed with peculiar advan age in a public eftablifhment. Addéd 
to this, the greater part of the poor, as well thofe who make a pro- 
feffion of begging, as others who do not, might be ufetully employed 
ta various kinds of labour; and fuppofing them, one with another, to 
be capable of earning only half as much as is neceffary to their fubfitt- 
ence, this would reduce the prefent expence to the public fir their 
maintenance at leaft one half; and*this half might be reduced ftill 
much lower, by a proper attention to order and economy in providing 
for their fubfiftence. 


‘«« Were 
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‘« Were the inhabitants of a large town, where mendicity is pre- 
valent, to fubfcribe only half the fums annually which are extorted 
from them by beggars, I am confident it would be quite fufficient, 
with a proper arrangement, for the comfortable fupport of the poor of 
all denominations,” 


In the fecond and third’chapters, the firft of which treats of 
the extent of an eflablifhment for the poor, &c. and the fecond 
of the general direétions of the affairs of fuch an inftitu- 
tion, the author is fo very definite and particular, as perhaps 
to exceed the limits of practicability. He .propofes to nu-- 
merate the houfes, to divide each parith into diftris, to ap- 
point a committee for each diltri€t, &c.&c. Time and eXpe~ 
rience only can inform us how far thofe numerous and minute 
regulations can be kept in force, in fuch a capital as London 
or Paris, where a continual and ftupendous change of indivi- 
duals, of habitations, and of intereits, may perhaps difappoiat 
the diligence of thoufand infpectors and commiflioners. We 
would not, however, be underftood to mean any difapprobatioa 
of fuch an inftitution. On the cont®ry, we with it all the fuc- 
cefs that a benevolent mind may reafonably expeé ; but we 
only mean to fubmit the remark to the confideration of perfons 
much verfed in the regulations of public affairs. 

In the fourth chapter, which treats of the fpirit of induftry 
which ought to be introduced among the poor, and of a fcheme 
for feeding them, this author fhows, that, for the attainment 
of the firlt obje€t, force or coercive means will not do. ** Ad- 
drefs,” fays he, ** not force, muft be ufed on thofe occa. 
fions.”” 


«© The children in the houfe of induftry at Munich, who, bein 
placed upon elevated feats round the hall, where other children . 
were made to be idle fpefators of that amufing fcene, cried moft bit- 
terly when their ae to be permitted to defcend from their places, 
and mix in that byfy crowd, was refufed ; but they would, moft pro- 
bably, have cried ftill more, had they been taken abruptly from their 
play and férced to work.” 

«© Men are children ofa larger growth; and thofe who undertake 
to direct them, ought ever to bear in mind that important truth. 

«« That impatience of control, and jealouff and obftinate perfe- 
verance in maintaining the rights of perfonal liberty and indepen- 
dence, which fo ftrengly mark the human charaéter in all the ftages of 
life, mutt be managed with great caution and addrefs, by thofe who 
are defirous of doing good ; or, indeed, of doing any thing effectually 
with mankinc. 

«« It has aften been faid, that the poor are vicious and profligate, 
and that, therefore, nothing but force will anfwer to make them obe- 
dient, and ktep them in order ; but I thould fay, that becaufe the poor 
are vicious and profligate, it is fo much the more neceflary to avoid the 
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appearen®s of force in the management of them, to prevent their be- 
goming rebellious and incorrigible.” 


And farther on he gbferves, that 

« Rewards and punifhments are the anly means by which mankind 
ean be controlled and direfled ; and yet how often do we fee them dif- 

nfed in the mott carelefs, moft imprudent, and moft improper man- 
ner!—low often are they confounded !—how often mifapplied !—and 
how «fren do we fee them made the inftruménts of gratifying the moft 
fordid private paftions ! 

« To the pace ufe of them may be attributed all the diforders 
of civil focitety. To the improper or carelefs ufe of them may, moft 
unqueftionably, be attributed the prevalence of poverty, mifery, and 
mendicity in moft countries, and particularly in Great Britain, where 
the healehfuinefs and mildnefs of the climate—the fertility of the foil— 
the abundance of fuel—the numerous and fiourifhing manufactures— 
the extenfive commerce—a.id the millions of acres of watte lands which 
ftillremain to be cultivated, furnifh the means of giving idl chighons 
ment to all its inhabitants, and even to amuch more numerous popula- 
tion.” 

Refpefting the article of food, Conot Rumford expreffes his 
fentimets in a paper, contaimed tn this chapter, and entitled, 
Propofals for forming an Eftablifhment for feeding the Poor, and 
giving them ufcful Employment; and alfa for furnifhing food at 
a cheap Rate, to others who may fland in need of it, &e. &e 

The contents of fuch propofals are not fufceptible of any 
fuficent abridgment. 

In the fitth chapter, which is entitled, Of the Afeans which 
may be uféd by ladividuals in affluent Circumftanées, for the Re- 
lief of the Poor in their Neighbourhood, the author julily cen- 
fures fuch an improper mode of diftributing alms asts genere!! 
practifed by the rich, who feldom difcriminate between «e- 
ferving and .undeferving obje@s3 and in order to render their 
charitable donations more efficacious, he recommends the 
formation of 


« A general efablifhment for giving them ufeful employment, and 
furnifhing them with the neceffarics of life at a cheap rate; in fhort, 
forming a public eftablifhment fimilar in all refpeéts to that alroady 
recommended, and making it as extenfive as circumftances will permir, 

* An experiment might firft be made in a fingle village, or ina 
fingle parifh ; a {mall houfe; »: two or three rooms only, might be 
fitted up for the reception of the poor, and particularly of the children 
of the poor ; and to prevent the bad impretiions which are fometimes 
made, by names which have become odious, inflead of calling it a 
workhdufe, it might be called 4 School of Induftiy, or, perhaps, A/ylum 
would be a better name for it. One of thefe rooms Mould be fitted 
up as akitchen, for cooking for the poor ; and a middle-aced woman 
of refpectable character, and, above all, of a gentic and humane difpo- 
fition, fhould be placed at the head of his little cilablifament, and 
lodged in the houfe*” 
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The particular regulations of an inftitution of this for 
namely, fuch as relate to the articles of morality, food, inftruc. 
tion, &c. conclude this laft chapter of tbe fecond Effay. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. IX. Four Effays, on the ordinary and extraordinary 
Operations of the fdaly Spirit; on the Application of a’ xpe- 
rience to Religion; and on Enthufiafm and Fanaticifm. T, 
which is prefixed, a Preliminary Dijjertation, on the Nature of 
clear kdeas, and the Advantage of diftin® Knowledge. In 
thefe Ejfays, the Nature of the Opinions maintained, the Fuf- 
ne/s of the Reafaning employed, and the Propriety of the Lan. 
guage ad:pted in the Scripture Charaéters of the Rev. Thomas 
Rabinfon, are fully confidered. 8vo. 115 pp. 2s. 6d, 
Rivingtons, &c. 19797. 


A STRONGER evidence of a clear, found, and difcrimi- 

nating under{tanding, than appears in thefe Effays, we 
have not often oblerved. The author diffeéting with feverity, 
but with jultice, a work which we formerly commended as 
pious and well-intentioned*, and which he allows to be the 
fame (p. 108, &c.) finds in it the feeds of many opinions 
which he cenfures as unfound, and as belonging to the princi- 
ples of Methodifm. As we have, with due exceptions, more 
than once commended works for their piety which had, in 
parts, a fimilar tendency, we are defirous here to introduce the 
definition given by this author of Meruaprism, as that by 
which we alfo are willing to abide. “On the word Methodifis 
he has this note. 


«© T would not be thought to countenance an unmeaning, much lefs 
an injurious appellation ; but perhaps this appellation may lofe that 
indiftincine/s which has been objected to it, if it fhould be applied only 
to thofe, who either deny the exiftence of the daw of Nature, or who 
lay claim to knowledge received immediately fyom God, or acquired by 
the ufe of a fupernatural perceptive power, given of God exprefsly for 
this purpofe to fome particular perfons ; and fuch kpowiengs which is 
not, and (as is affirmed by thofe who lay this claim) cannot be acquired 
hy the ule of any natural faculty, or by reasoning ot by infiruction.” 
P. 44. 





* Robinfon’s Scripture Characters, Brit, Crit, vol. iv, pe 260+ 
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The latter divifion, at leaft, of this definition accords per- 
fe&lly with our ideas ; though it is not equally clear to us what 
the author means by the former part, * denying the Law of 
Nature.” We do not recolle& this feature in the portrait of 
that perfuafion. The other, howcyer, feems to characterize 
it fufficiently. It is unneceffary for us to ftate the fubje&s of 
thefe Etlays, fince the author has recounted them in his title- 
page. Its our part to declare, that thofe important fubjects are 
treated in them with uncommon precifion and perfpicuity ; and 
that, confidered with attention, they {trongly tend to remove 
all fanciful and inaccurate notions refpeéting infpiration, and 
to fhut the door again(t fanaticifm, without any injury to ge- 
nuine religion. We might indeed have fufpeéted, from fome 
expreflions introduced in the courfe of argument*, (in p. 110), 
that tne author is no friend to the orthodox dodirine refpeAin 
the Divinity of the Saviour, but this fufpicion is precluded by 
his pofitive affertion of it in a preceding pallage (p. 54). In 
the Preliminary Differtation, the powers and operations of our 
minds are briefly, yet diftin@ly explained. The bufinefs of 
the two firft Effays being to diftinguith the extraordinary from 
the ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit, the criterion is 
drawn from the acknowledged purpofes of each. ‘The ex- 
traoriinary gifts were beftowed upon the Apoftles to enable 
them with authority to teach mankind, and to approve their 
miffion to them, The ordinary gifts are intended for the be 
neht or fanctification of each individual, From thefe different 
purpofes may be underftood the leading differences of thefe 
gifts , and particularly, that the former are of neceflity ate 
tended with the confcioufnefs that they are divinely commu- 
nicated ; the latter are not fo. 


«Tris neceffary that thofe, to whom a revelation is made immediately 
from God, fhould not only perfecily underttand what is revealed to 
them, but alfo that it is fo revealed. Without this (additional) in- 
formation, the truths vouchfafed to them would only ftand upon the 
fame footing as all other Avman truth; for, it is the knowledge that 
thefe truths are immediately derived from God that gives to them divine 
authority: and, were the receivers ignorant of this derivation, they 
would alfo be ignorant of their own office, and ot the proper mode of 
executing it, But, in the ordinary operations of the Spirit, it is by 
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* This argument, we may obferve iz trax/itu, feems to us the only 
weak one in the book. ‘The author fays, ‘* Now if the fame nature 
which finned atoned; the divine nature can have no concern in the 
atonement, for furely the divine nature did not fin.” No certainly. 
But though Chrift therefore became Man, he was perfect God, as well 
a perfect Man, 
ne 
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no means neceflary for the fandtification of any man that he fhould 
know either when he has the affiftance of the Spirit, or in what manney 
that affiftance is adminiftered unto him. It is fufficient if the certainty 
of this affiftance, at fome time and in /ome manner, is declared by thole 
to whom the revelation was originally made. An apprehenfion in men 
that they know thefe two circumftances may poffibly be attended with 
much mifchief; while itis utterly impoffible, that any the leaft benefit 
can be derived from fuch knowledge.” P, 26, 


In the third Effay, the author carefully diftinguithes fui} 
from experience, and by that definition is Jed to animadvert 
upon feveral improper expreffions of Mr. Robinfon. The 
fourth Effay defines Enthufiafm and Fanaticifm ; and the 
manner in which the definition is introduced is particularly 
fatisfaCtory and clear. 


«© Men can receive knowledge only in avo ways, 

«* 1, By the x of thofe faculties their Creator has given them; 
or; 

© 2. By /uch communication from himfelf as he may think proper, 

«© The knowledge men receive by the ufe of their various faculties 
is very imperfect; it is liable to be mixed with efror, owing to the 
imperfection of thefe faculties, which ate much limited in poqer and 
extent, ‘The knowledge received from God, as tar as it reaches, is 
liable to no mixture of error; but then men mutt be made fure that 
their knowledge is received from God before they can claim infalli- 
bility ; and they muft be enabled to evork miracles before they can dv 
mand. this claim to be admitted by aiher men. We can conceive no 
other mark of a meflage from God, than a power in him who is en- 
trufted with it of altering the ettablifhed courfe of God’s appoint. 
ments ; and, unlefs both the meflenger himfelf know that he is entruft- 
ed with a divine meflage, and thofe to whom he is fent are egually fen- 
fible of the fame truth, every conceivable end of revelation is loft; 
for, the only ufe of revelation which we can imagine, is to introduce 
the immediate and indifpatable aurhority of God into human affairs, 

‘© By Kncthofiafm and Fanaticifm, then, I underftand an an/upported 
claim to IMMEDIATE and SENSIBLE intercourfe with God. The 
enthafiatt fuppofes himfelf in poffeffion of kactwledge, the fanatic of 
direétons, immediately (and miraculoufly) communicated to him from 
God himfelf; but neither of them produce any credentials to ettablifh 
this claim. 

“* Thofe perfonssthen, who obje&t to fervour in religion, as being 
enthofiaftical or fanatical, know not the meaning of the words, The 
objeciion is ridiculous; the complaint impoflible. HKnthufiafm and 
Fanaticifm have no more to do with the difpofitions or affeétions of 
the human mind, than they have to do with the human will or the 
human memory. Both belong to the imagination ; both confift ina 
conceit of and claim to apottolical or prophetical poawers, unatiended 
with the poi fion of apottolical or prophetical credentials ; and the 
admifiion of /uch a claim, without its proper fupport, would completely 
overture 
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gear the proof of aux religion, whether wataral or rewpaled.” 
«67. 


After fome other remarks of great confequence, and _parti- 
cularly an excellent defcription of the Bible itfelf, Mr. Ludiam, 
in the following acute wamptr, fates his principal objections 
to Mr. Robinfon, and fome ‘other writers of that {tamp. 


«© We are told, * there is a wniverfal neceffity fora divine 1LLUMI~ 
waTION; for, the human underftanding is darkened, and reafon an 
infufficient guide.’ Now here is much falfehood under the femblance 
of fome truth, If this divine illumination mean the light of the 
Chriflian revelation; if the darknefs of the human underftanding 
mean a wilful darknefs—that men love darknefs rather than light 
(John iii, p. 19), ignorance than information: if it mean that they 
diflike and fhun the knowledge which thews them the dangerous ftate 
they are in, and the dreadful confequences of offending God ; if the 
infufficiency of human reafon mean that reafon cannot point out the 
way by which” fiamers may be reconciled to God and reftored to his 
favour ; all shis is in perfe€t confonance with Scripture. But, if thefe 
expreflions are defigned to infinuate that more and further intormatioh 
than what is revealed, that more and further affiftance than what is pro- 
mifed in the New Teftament, is fii// neceflary, and, when vouchfated, 
is the objeét of fenfe; that, in confequence of the fin of Adam, men’s 
abilities are fo weakened, that they either cannot underftand the Scrip- 
ture at all, or, at leaft, not in fuch a degree as God intended when he 
gave it by infpiration from himfelf; that human reaion is an infuf- 
ficient guide to inform us what revelations have aétyally come from 
God originally, and to afcertain the evidence there ~1s both for the 
reality of revelation, the authenticity of the Scriptures which contaia 
it, and the guantity of them ; we make ne fcruple to affirm, that suc# 
aflertions have neither fupport nor countenance from Holy Writ. 

* So again we are told, ‘ Chriftians muft maintain communion 
and intercourfe with God, and fhould enjoy a holy familiarity with 
him.’ It thefe words meaa no more than that Chriftians thould. culti- 
vate pious difpofitions and devout affections, and fhouid walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith they are called, there can be no doubt or 
difpute about the matter. But, if it is meant to infinuate, that this 
communion, or intercourfe, is to be the fame, or of a like fort as that, 
with which many holy men of old were favoured ; and that we may 
expett to have, as they had, the evidence of /exf for this intercourfe, 
this communion, this holy familiarity ; we think the New ‘Teftament 
ponds not the leaft fhadow of a foundation fos fuch expectation,” 

» 9Q. 


It muft be obferved, that the prefent writer dors not in any 
degree deny the ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit at this 
day, but only infifts that they are not attended with the con- 
f ioufnefs of the individual refpecting their action, and makes 
it clear and intelligible why they fhould not. Many ufeful 
odlervations are inter{perfed, refpefting the vanity of attempt- 
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404 Bfcawen’s Horace. 


ing to know more of Revelation than God has thought fit te 
impart, and other topics which occafionally arife. The whole 
appears to usto be written with a truly Chriftian fpirit, and to 
be a work of much value. The purity of the language js 
equal to its precifion, and both are throughout well worthy of 
a {cholar and a man of ftrong fenfe. 








Art. X. The Satires, Epifiles, and Art of Poetry of Horace. 
Tranflated into Englifo Verfe. By William Bofcawen, Efq, 
8vo. 559 pp. 8s. 6d. Stockdale. 1797. 


VERY early in the career of our critical labours we were cal- 
led upon to notice the Odes of Horace, tranflated by Mr, 
Bofcawen*, on which we bellowed a very jult commendation, 
The fame author has now completed his undertaking, by the 
prefent volume, which contains the remaining works of that 
elegant and delightful Claffic. That fomething moxe animated 
and poetical than the verfion of Dr. Francis,-fo long eftablithed 
for want of a competitor, mighteafily be produced, wasa very 
natural reflection to arife in the mind of an admirer of Horace: 
nor do we think the prefent tra: {lator too prefumpruous in 
fuppofing himfelf, in molt refpecis, qualified to fupply shat de- 
ficiency. At all events the field is tairly open ;. and competi- 
tion, of fo liberal a kind, fhou'd be encouraged rather than re- 
refled. Our metrical verfions of the ancient poe:s are very 
juftly the boaft of our language, and ought by ail means to be 
extended. Whoever undertakes to give a verfion of a claflic au- 
thor, pays at leaft a public teftimony to the merit of the original, 
and fo far contributes to d ffufe a juft and manly tafte. We 
laugh at the cant expreffions that the prefs groans, or that the 
public is overwhelmed’ with this or that kind of production, 
Nothing can be lefs a burden to the public than a book which 
it does not purchafe ; and fuch works as it deems worthy to be 
bought are the very fupply of its withes, if not of its necel- 
fies. The prefs never groans’in any very melancholy voice 
at being employed. It would groan with much more caufe if 
authors cealed to write, or were afraid to print theis labours. 
The fure teft of circulation has proved that the former effort of 
Mr. Bofcawen was not unacceptable to the public ; and weare 
among the number of thofe who frenuoufly with him further 
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fuccefs. To acorre&t knowledge of his author, and a genuine 
and lively tafte for his beauties, he joins a confiderable command 
of his own language ; with facility and grace of compofition, 
sertaigly fufficient to fecure his attempt from reprehenfion. 

In tranflating the Odes of Horace, Mr. Bofcawen had his 
choice among the lyric meafures of our Englith poetry ; and 
we think he was in general fuccefsful in empioying fuch as 
were fuited to the ftyle of the original. In his choice of a mea- 
fure for rendering the Satires and Epi(tles, we cannot feel that 
he is equally happy. He has ufed in general the couplet of 
eight fyllables ; which, though it has fome advantages, and cer- 
tainly is produced with greater cafe than any other Englith 
meafure, has not, in our opinion, the dignity which, with all 
their eafe and becoming negligence, belongs to thefe compofi- 
tions of Horace. The charadteriltics of this meafure among 
us are livelinefs, approaching to pertnefs and burlefque ; or a 
fimple and playful elegance, well fuited to the familiar tale, or 
any of the lighter kinds of narrative. But it is not often 
fententious with much effect, and hardly ever rifes to majelty. 
It has alfo a good deal of the lyric caft : nor can it fail to ttrike 
the claffical reader as an impropriety, that 


** Mzcenas atavis edite regibus,”’ 
and 
“* gui fit Macenas, ut nemo, quam fibi fortem,” &e, 


fhould be rendered precifely in the fame Englifh meafure. It 
mult be owned, at the fame time, that Mr. Teteaven was not 
without authorities, calculated to feduce him into this path of 
eafe, Even his predeceffor, Francis, has rendered fome fatires 
and epililes in this way ; and in the {election made by the 
Duncombe:, the fanétion of fome great names is given to this 
ftyle of tranflation, Pope’s imitation of the 7th epiftle, in 
the manner of Swift, and the 6th fatire of the fecond book, 
thus imitated by Pope and Swift, were in particular likely to 
bias the decifion of tranflator, hefitating in his choice, and 
naturally inclined to the method which he found the eafiett. 
Neverthelefs, we cannot but with, that the deliberation had ter- 
minated otherwife ; for, notwithftanding thofe great authori- 
ties, the propriety of the matter appears to be clearly on the 
other fide. It muav be obferved too, that in free imitations, a 
burlefque air, not belonging to the original, might be intro- 
duced much more fuitably than in profeifed iranflations. The 
only exceptions made by Mr. Bofcawen, are in favour of the 
Celebrated Epiftle to Auguftus, and the following to Julius 
lorus, which he has tranflaied in heroic couplets, But here 
again we regret, that the Epiitie to the Pifos, which, with the 
Epiftle to Auguitus, feems almoft to form two books of = 
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Art of Poetry, fhould wear fo different a complexion. The 
rule for the one ought furely to have been the rule for the 
other, however the general queftion might be decided. To 
us the effect of the eight fyllable couplet in rendering the 
Art of Poetry is much the fame, as if a perfon had taken the 

ins to turn the original into Latin hendecafyllables. The 
claffical meafure of fatire in Latin, Englifh, and French, js 
the heroic meafure of the language, rendered rather more fa. 
miliar in manner, than in the higher compofirions of the epic 
Mufe. Having ftated our opinion freely on this fubjed, it 
would not be fair to fupprefs what the qranflator has himfelf 
alledged in favour of his own method. 


** [t remains only to inform the reader, what has been attempted in 
the prefent tranflation. A familiarity of ftyle, and freedom of num. 
bers being the charatteriftic qualities of thefe Satires and moft of the 
Epiftles, Thave endeavoured to adapt both the ftyle and meafure to the 
original. Thoagh our poet chofe the Hexameter verfe, he has (as we be- 
fore obferved) entirely changed its nature, for the purpofe, no doubt, 
of rendering it /ermoni propior, as near as may be to the freedom and 
eafe of converfation. {t would, 1 apprehend, be fcarcely poffible to 

referve that eafe in the Englifh meafure ufually adopted in tranflating 
ee and the higher fpecies of Didatic poetry ( viz. the lambick line 
of ten fyllables) without falling often into a negligence, that may be ex- 
cuofed in Horace, but would be feverely cenfured inhistranflator. Ihave, 
therefore, after the example of Swift (both in his own original com. 
pofitions and his imitations of Horaec) of Prior in his Alma, and 


many other excellent writers, preferred the fhorter Iambick, as beft 


fuited to the lighter and more familiar fpecies of fatire. It feems pe- 
culiarly adapted to the converfation ftyle which prevails in thefe Satires, 
yet capable of that elevation to which particular paflages afpire: not 
is it more different in its nature and effeét from the longer lambick, 
than the Hexameters of Horace are from thofe of Virgil, or even of 
et ge We have, indeed, no legitimatermetre that anfwers to the 

tin Hexameter, and may furely, therefore, in tranflating poems of 
that meafure, be guided by convenience, where it does not wholly mi- 
litate with eftablithed practice.” Pref, p. xvii. 


Though we do not agree in all thefe pofitions, nor admit all 
the reafons as valid, weare pleafed to produce the paflage as a 
proof that the tranflator did not take fo material a tep without 
mature confideration. 

We now proceed to a more minute examination of the 
book, The Preface is chiefly occupied by a fketch of the 
Hiftory of Satire, as far as the time of Horace, and fome re- 
marks on the ftyle and character of that poet, as a fatirift ; 1m 
which Mr. B. denies the affertion of Bifhop Hurd, refpecting 
a fuppofed unity of defign in every fatire, On the fubjed of fuch 
unity, this may generally be obferved ; that fome ours 
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of that kind will moft ufually be produced by the fpontaneous 
effect of common fenfe, regulating the thoughas of the poet, 
and direéting his efforts to fome rational objeét ; but that a 
particular care to preferve a {trict unity does not appear to have 
been an object with Horace in thefe compofitions. In ex- 
amining the tranflation of thefe Satires and Epiftles, the farit 
thing that ftrikes us is the fuccefs with which the Englifh 
writer has given the complete fenfe of his original, by allot- 
ting frequently two verfes of his fhort meafure to one Hexame- 
ter. The increafe in the number of lines amounts in general 


to rather more than one third. Take, for example, the opening 
vf the fir(t Satire. . 


Maecenas whence the reftlefs mind ? 

The difcontent that plagues mankind ? 
That whether choice or chance alone 

Our Jot have fix’d, each hates his own : 
Another’s life is fure to pleafe. 

‘« How happy they who plough the feas!” 
The foldier in thefe peevith ftrains, 
Oppr< ft with arms and toil, complains. 
Now mark what vows the merchant forms, 
Whene’er his bark is tofs’d by ftorms! 
Amid fach perils and alarms, 

‘* How bleft are they who fhine in arms!” 
He cries, ‘* for when.the battle bleeds, 

** Swift death or victory fucceeds.” 


This is much more fpirited than the correfponding paflage 
of Francis, 


Maecenas, what’s the caufe, that no man lives 
Contented with the lot which reafon gives, 

Or chance prefents; yet all with envy view 
The fchemes that-others varioufly purfue ? 
Broken with toils, with pond’rous arms oppreft 
The foldier thinks the merchant only blett. 

In oppofite extreme, when tempetts rife, 

War is a better choice the merchant cries : 

The battle joins, and in a moments fight, 
Death, or a joyful conqueft, ends the fight. 


Towards the end of this Satire, the prefent tranflator has 
rendered his author ina fenfe oppofite to that given by Francis. 
The conftruGion of the original is fomewhat confufed, but we 
believe Francis to be right. Horace fays, 


-) 
I}luc uride abii redeo. “Nemon’ ut avarus 
Se:prober, at potins laudet diverfa fequentes. 
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Bofcawen’s Hordee. 
Francis renders it, 


But to return from whence we have digreft, 
And is the mifer then alone unbleft ? 

Does he alone applaud his neighbour’s fate, 
Or pine with Envy of his happier ftate? 


Bofcawen thus: 


Return we whence we firft digrefs’d— 
By reftlefs difcontent opprett, 

Will no man, like this fon of Pelf, 
Ceafe envying, aud applaud himfelf? 


«© Nemon’ ut avarus fe probet,” feems undoubtedly, at firft, 
toimply, ‘* An Nemo fe probet, ut avarus fe probat;” and 
certain it is, that the Mifer has been introduced as attempting 
his own juftification. Yet from the lines which follow, par- 
ticularly 

—neque fe meliori pauperiorum, 
Turbz comparet? hunc atque hanc fuperare laboret ? 


and, indeed, from the whole cantext, it appears that Horace 
meant to exhibit the Mifer, as being no lefs difcontented with 
his own ftate than others ; and placed his fpeeches in the 
dialogue, merely as cavils againft the reafons which fhould 
have made him fatisfied with a little. The true interpretation 
therefore is, though it muft be difficult fo to render it literally; 
«* js it then univerfally, as in the cafe of the Mifer? will no 
one be contented with his own condition?” &c. 

To make as fair a comparifon as we can, of the merits of 
the new tranflation, with that which preceded it, let us turn to 
a Satire in which both trantlators have ufed the fame metre. 
This is the cafe in the 8th and gth Satires of Book I ; but we 
will take our example from the oth, as defervedly the more 
admired ; and, indeed, the completeft fpecimen of elegant 
humour that is extant in the writings of this poet. « Ibam 
forte via facra,” &c. 


FRANCIS. 
Mofing*, as wont, on this and that 
Such trifles, as 1 know not what, 
When late the ftreet I faunter’d through, 
A wight, whofe name I hardly knew, 
Approaching pertly makes me ftand, 
And thus accofts me, hand in hand : 
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Bofeatven’s Horace. 


«« How do you do, my fweeteft man ?” 
Quoth I, as well as mortal can, 
And my beft wifhes yours—When he 
Would follow—What’s your will with me ? 
«© That one of your profound difcerning 
Should know me: I'm a man of karning.” 
Why then be fure upon that {core 
You merit my regard the more, 
Impatient to difcard the Fop, 
One while [ run, another ftop, 
And whifper, as he preffes near, 
Some nothing in nty fervant’s ear, 
But while at ev’ry pore I fweated, 
And thus in murm’ring. filence fretted- 
«* Bolanus, happy in a tkuil 
Of proof, impenetrably dull, 
Oh for a portion of thy brains” 
He on the town, and ftreets, and lanes, 
His prating, praifing talent try’d, 
And, when I anfwer’d not, he cry’d, 
«* Ay, ’tis too plain, you can’t deceive me, 
You miferably with to leave me, 
But | fhall never quit you fo, 
Command me,—whither would you go ?” 
You do me henour, but, in fhort, 
"Lhere’s not the leaft occafion for’t, 
I vifit one,—to cut the ftrife, 
You never faw him in your life, 
Nos would I lead'you fuch a round, 
He lives above a mile of ground 
Beyond the Tybetr—** Never talk 
Of diftance, for I love a walk. 
[ never have the leaft enjoyment 
In idlenefs; 1 want employment, 
Come on; I muft and will attend 
Your perfon to your journey’s end.” 
Like vicious afs, that fretting bears 
A wicked load, I hang my ears, 


Boscawen, 
‘¢ Ason the Sacred road one day 
J fauntered, in my ufual way, 
Full of fome trifles, now forgot, 
And mufing—on I know not what, 
Came one whofe name f barely knew, 


















































And feia’d my hand, “* Friend bow do’ do?” 


‘¢ Well, as the times are,” I replied, 

«© And may whate’er you with betide |” 

When ftill he followed, to get free 

i cried, ** Your a Sir, with me?”’ 
if 
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Bofcawen’s Horace. 


** Siv, I'd be known to you :—I'm deemed 

** One of the learn'd.”—** The more efteemed,” 
I now, uneafy and perplex’d, 

Walk’d faft one moment, flopp’d the next, 
Then, in important whifpers, gave 

Some mock directions to my Slave, 
Perfpired all over, and confefs’d 

Bollanus in his dulnefs bleft. 

Still on what firft occurs he chatters, 

The ftreets, the town, and fuch like matters: 
I anfwered not: He thus went on : 

© I fee you're wretched to be gone: 

But, fay or do wwhate'er you wil, 

"Tis vain; for I'll attend you fill, 

Where are you bound?” —** Oh Sir, I pray, 
Don’t let ine lead you from your way! 
This morn I purpofe to attend 

One whom you know not, an old friend, 
Beyond the Tiber (as ’tis faid) 

Near Czfar's gardens, fick ia bed.” 

*¢ Well: I love walking, and have leifure; 
So I'll attend you there with pleafure.” 

I fulkily hung down my ears, 

Juft as a ftubborn afs appears 

When loaded much.” P. $3. 


In an imitation of this Satire, by W. Cowper, Efq. this 
fimile of the afs is rendered with great fpirit, 


«* No afs with double panniers rack’d, 
Opprefs’d, o’erladen, broken-back’d, 
E’er look’d a thoufandth part fo dull 
As I, or half fo like a fool.” 


In a line, almoft immediately following, Mr. B. has faid, 
«« Oh, Sir, if you but knew my worth,” which is an inad- 
vertence ; the original is ‘* Si bene me novi.” Francis has 
better, “* If well I know my own abilities.” We will now 
take the oppofite teft ; that of a paflage in the heroic couplet of 
ten fyllables, from each writer. For this purpofe we go te 
the Epiftle to Auguftus, and felec&t the paflage where the poet 
defcribes fo pleafingly the merits of his art, 

Hic error tamen, et levis hxc infania, quantas 
Virtutes habeat, fic collige, &c. &c. 


FRANCIS. 
And yet this wandering Frenzy of the Brain 
Hath many a gentle virtue in its train, 
No cares of wealth a poet’s heart controul, 
Verfe is the only paffion of his foul. 
He laughs at lofles, flight of flaves, or fires; 
No wicked {cheme his honeft breaft infpires 
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Bofeamen’s Horace: 


To hurt his pupil, or his Friend betray ; 
Brown bread and roots his appetite allay ; 
And though unfit for Wat's rumultuous trade, 
Tn peace his gentle Talents are difplay’d, 
If you allow that things of trivial weight 
May yet fupport the grandeur of a ftate. 

He forms the Infant’s tongue to firmer found, 
Nor fuffers vile obfcenity to wound 
His tender ears. Then with the words of truth 
Correéts the Paffions and the Pride of youth, 
‘Th’ illuftrious dead who fill his facred page, 
Shine forth examples to each rifing Age; 
The languid hour of Poverty he cheers, 
And the fick wretch his Voice of Comfort hears, 

Did not the Mufe infpire the Poet’s lays, 
How could dur youthful Choir their Voices raife, 
In pray’r harmonious, while the Gods attend, 
And gracious bid the fruitful fhow’r defcend ; 
Avert their plagues, difpel each hoftile fear, 
And with lad arvefts crown the wealthy year? 
How can the found of all melodious lays 


‘Th’ offended powers of Heav’n and Hell appeafe.” 


Bosc aWEN. 


«* Yet this fame folly ‘call it if you will 

A leffer madnefs) has fome merit {till. 

The Bard is feldom as a Mifer known ; 

He loves, enjoys and ftudies verte alone : 

All common Idffes (as the flight of flaves, 
Deftructive fires) he ridicules and braves. 

No ward, no partner, his contrivance cheats : 
Plain herbs and coarfeft bres aione he eats. 
‘Though weak in war, he’s uteful to the itate, 
If {mall concerns can e’er affift the great. 
The Bard can beft the lifping infant teach 
To form his accents, modulate his {peech, 
From vile obfcenity divert his ears, 

Inftil kind precepts as he grows in years ; 
Which {mooth all roughnefs, every heat affuage, 
Can banifh envy, and can foften rage. 

He points th’ example of each glérious deed, 
Sooths us in ficknefs, folaces in need. 


Whence could our youths and virgins learn to pray, 


Did not the Mafe infpire her poet’s lay ? 

The facred Chorus feels the heavenly powers 
Kind to it’s prayers, invokes celeftial thowers, 
Inftructed how it beft may footh and pleafe, 
Difpels dread danger and averts difeafe, 
Obtains glad peace, and bids rich plenty flow. 


. 





Verfe fooths the Gods above and ghofts below.” P. 421. 
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4re Bi fcawen's Florace. 

There can belittle hefitation, we conceive, in the mind of any 
reader of taftc,.to prefer the new tranflation, in feyeral points, to 
the preceding ; and we can fafely.qfirm that in both thefe in- 
{tances our choice was dire&ted by. our feelings refpe&ting the ori. 
ginal alone, without previous reference to either verfion. Duna 
combe’s trasiftation in blank verfe is very flat and profaic ; and in. 
deed we are by no means inclined to recommend that meafure 
for mudering thefe Satires and Epiftles.. Very few writers have 
ever fucceeded greatly in it (not perhaps beyond half a dozen 
in the language*) and the temptation to be either flat or 
inflated would perpetually miflead a tranflator, on the one hand 
or the other, 

To conclude our examination of, this, work ; wherever we 
have turned in it, for it cannot be expected that we fhould 
make a minute comparifon of every couplet, or every Satire, 
with the original, the refult of our infpection has been this: 
that if the reader be convinced by the arguments of the tranfla- 
tor, that the meafure he has principally employed is the fitteft for 
the purpofe, he will have’ no reafon whatever to complain of 
the execution in detail. Differing from him as we have ftated 
ourfelves to do, on this point, we {till commend very cordially 
this liberal effort of a gentleman, to augment and improve the 
claffical literature of his country. Sufficient illuftrations are 
fubjoined to each poem in the form of notes, ahd thé tranflator 
ufually manifefts the judgment of a polite fcholar in the inter- 
pretations he adopts. Many notes from Wieland are intro- 
duced, which are chiefly valuable as being new in this country. 
A very fenfible and well-written Introduction is prefixed to the 
Art of Poetry, in which the tranflator rejeéts all former fy{tems 
for difcovering its plan, and refts contented with the moft ob- 
vious fuppofition, that it was compofed with a‘certain elegant 
freedom, without any exa@ defign in contemplation. We 
confefs that, though fome objeétions will offer themfelves, 
we were better pleafed with the fyftem of Mr. Colman (which 
it feems Wieland has alfo taken up) than with any other: 
and we think that the verfion of Colman, though fometimes, 
in purfuit of complete eafe, rendered too negligent, has in 
many parts a fpirit and a propriety which will not often be 
furpatied. An arduous tafk it certainly is to.do complete jul- 
tice to fuch an original ; but we will not fay that Mr. Bof- 
cawen himfelf might not do tt, with his ardour in the caule, 
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* Among thefe we muft particularly fpecify Cowper, who might be 
everlooked, though tor no other reafon as a living writer. 
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if he would but well cultivate his ear by the beft models of the 
familiar couplet, fuch as Pope’s Imitations, and fome parts of 
Dryden’s works; and fubmit to the great labour of writing 
safy heroic verfes, which fhould yet be of the beft kind, 


pares 





Art. XI, Afatie Refearches, Vol. IV. 


(Coneluded from our laf, P. 258.) 
PAVING allotted two articles, of confiderable magnitude, 


to the volume betore us, and the moft important of th 

fubjects difcufled in it being already difpatched, we neither 
feel an inclination, nor think it neceflary, to examine, with 
equal minutenefs, the remaining portion , which, for the moft 
part, confilts of effays that have a local allufion, and, however 
gratifying to an Indian reader, may neither excite, nor merit, 
the attention of the European fcholar. Long botanical ¢ata- 
logues, where the plants are not exhibited in. the vivid colour- 
ing of tropical climes, nor are of any diftinguifhed ufe in me- 
dicine, however neceflary to the Oriental collector, neither de- 
light the eye, nor inftruét the mind ; aftronomical obfervations, 
made with a view to fix with accuracy the latitude and longi- 
tude of particular cities and temples in India, are undoubtedly 
valuable to the military and commercial man, to the hiltorian 
and the. geographer ; but are not the object of criticifm, and 
have few charms for the general clafs of readers. _ We fhall, 
therefore, from the numerous remaining articles of this volume, 
fele&t for confideration thofe more generally calculated to im- 
prove and entertain ; and refer the more inquifitive in thofe 
particular fciences tu the book itfelf ; which, though difficult at 
— to be procured, will doubtlefs ere long be more attain- 
able. 

The firft in order of thefé more intérefting articles, is 
Art. XII. 4 Difcourfe delivered by Sir ‘Fobn Shore, the Pre- 
ident, at the firft meeting of the Afiatic ‘Society after the 
death of Sir William Jones ; which, though not diftinguifhed 
by any animated difplay of eloquence, fuch as the occafion 
might appear to merit, is by no means deftitute of neatnefs 
or elegance, After modeftly apologizing for an attempt to 
fketch a character, which feemed to foar beyond the common 
line that bounds human genius and exertions, the Prefident 
commences his furvéy of ny by noticing the wonderful facility 
with which his predecelfor acquired the knowledge of almott 
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every language fpoken throughout the extent of Europe and 
Afia; in addition to an intimate acquaintance with thofe 
which have conveyed down to our times the wifdom and 
eloquence of the ancients. But he knew that language was 
only the key of feience, and difdained the reputation of a mere 
linguift. It was his inceffant aim to diffufe widely among his 
fellow-creatures the bleflings of that fcience, to whofe moft 
exalted heights he, by the medium of thofe languages, attain. 
ed ; and heparticularly, laboured to make his acquifitions in this 
line ufeful to that profeffion in which he bore to well deferved 
a rank. The difficulties that attended the equal diftribution 
of juftice in the Hindu and Mohammedan courts, in confequence 
of the flender acquaintance poffefled by thofe who were to dif- 
oo it, with the languages, laws, and cuftoms of Afia, were 

y his indefatigable exertions, in great part, removed; and no 
lefs extenfive an opening was by the fame means 2fforded for 
fully inveftigating the hiftory and antiquities of Afiatic regions. 
It is greatly to be lamented, that he did not live to obtaina 
complete knowledce of the Chine/>, which latterly had engaged 
a confiderable fhare of his time and altention; with a view, 
probably, to clear away for ever the thick mift which obfcures 
that ancient people and their records ; and which modern tra- 
vellers, by their crude and ill-digefted accounts, have rather in- 
creafed than diminifhed. The Prefident now proceeds to enu- 
merate the various productions of Sir W. Jones, many of them 

ublifhed at a very early period of his life ; but as thefe are, 
8 the moft part, as generally known in Europe as they are 
admired, we forbear to dwell upon them ; fatisfied that our 
readers will be better pleafed to fee a very curious lift of Dest- 
DERATA in literature, which was found, in the hand writing 
of Sir William, fince his deceafe ; and which, Sir John Shore 
very juftly obfervcs, exhibits a ftriking portrait of the writer's 
comprehcnfive mind, and of the lofty and enlarged concep- 
tions by which it was animated, p. 187. 


DesipeExata in Ornsrentat History anp Scrences 
Inpia. 

y. The ancient geography of Inpia, &c. from the Puranas. 

z. A botanical defcription of Inp1an plants, from the Cobar, & 

3. A grammar of the San/erit language, from Panini, &c. 

4. A ditonary of the San/crit language; from thirty-two original 
vocabularies and Niruc?i. 

5. On the ancient mufic of the Inpians, 

6. On the medical {ubftances of Inpra, and the Inp1aw art of 
medicine, 

7- On the philofophy of the ancient Inpians. 

8. A tranflation of the Veda. 


9, Onancient Indian geometry, aftronomy, and algebra, A 
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ro. Atranflation of the Puranas. 

yt. Tranflations of the Mababbarat and Ramayan. 

32. On the Inpran theatre, &c. &c. &c. 

13. On the Inp1an contftellations, with their mythology, from the 


Puranas. 
14. The hiftory of Inpra before the Mohammedan conqueft, from 


the Sanfcrit-Ca/bmir hiftories. 
ARABIA. 


15. The hiftory of Arabia betore Mohammed. 
16. A tranflation of the Hama/a, " 
17. Atranflation of Hariri. 
8, A tranflation of the Faca hatnl Khulafa. 
Of the Cafiahb. 
PERsta, 
19. The hiftory of Perfa from authorities in Sanfcrit, Arabic, Greek, 
Turkifo, Perfian, ancient and modern. 
Firpaust’s Khofrau nama. 
20. The five poems of Nizamt, tranflated in profe. A dictionary 
of pure Perfian, Febangire. 
CHINA. 
21. A tranflation of the Shi-cing. 
22. The text of Con-ru-rsw verbally tranflated, 
TARTARY. 


23. A hiftory of the Tartar nations, chiefly of the Mogués, and 
Othmans, from the Turki/S and Perfian.” P. 189. 


With the fupply of fome among thefe Defiderata, had Pro- 
vidence allotted a longer life to Sir William, the public would 
probably have been gratified from his own pen; particularly, 
we have reafon to think, a hiftory of his favourite Perfia, from 
the fources named above; but it will be long, very long, we 
fear, before a conftellation of genius fhall arife in either he- 
mifphere, to accomplith the arduous tafk here marked out. The 
Prefident now proceeds toenumerate the other great intellectual 
and fcientific attainments of his predeceffor ; his proficiency 
in aftronomy, in dotany, in mufic, and in chemiftry ; with all 
which his acquaintance was by no means fuperficial, but pro- 
found ; for he never attempted any fubjeét of enquiry in nature 
or fcience, however abftrufe or difficult, wherein his perfe- 
verance was not crowned with fuccefs. His private charafter 
asa man, and his public one as a magiffrate, we have already 
ventured to delineate in a preceding number of our Review ; 
and fhall conclude our ftri€tures on this article with an obferva- 
tion, which may be extremely ufeful to thofe whofe purfuits in 
literature are carried on with fimilar ardour. It regards this 
eminent man’s diftribution of his time ; which was divided, by 
Various allotments, from dawn to night, into portions alter- 
nately devoted to ftudy, bufinefs,; and relaxation. From this 
diftribution he never deviated when in health; and thus prin- 
Cipally was he enabled, without interruption or confufion, 
to 
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to purfue, to their full completion, the widely-varying and 
extended objects of his learned enquiries; ranging through 
the labyrinth of {cience without being bewaldered in its mazes, 
or dazzled by the too powerful effulgence of its beams. The 
luftre the fhed upon zm, he reflected back upon fecietys which 
mutt long blefs the genial ray, and long venerate his memory, 
The next material article in this volume is the XVth, an 
Efjay, by Mr. Marfden, onthe Traces of the Hindu Language 
and Literature, extant among the Malays. This article is im. 
portant to the hiftorian and geographer, becaufe it marks the 
progrefs eafiward of the Hindu influence and power, for we 
have fufficient proofs of their extenfion over the north and 
fouthern diftri€ts, adjoining to India. Mr. Marfden, well 
known as the faithful and elegant hiftorian of Sumatra, found 
the Hindu and Malayan dialeéts to be very nearly fimilar, ina 
great variety of inftances ; and that, in cafes which prove an 
intimacy by commerce, or otherwife, in times long anterior 
to the exaltation over India and Perfia, of the fceptre of 
Mohammedan defpotifm. ‘This decifion is made on the ground 
that fuch words as are cleariy of Arabic derivation, are, for the 
moft part, ** legal and metaphyfical terms, borrowed from the 
Koran and its commentaries,’ and have an allufion to that 
religion ; while thofe of an Hindu origin, on the contrary, 
are fuch as mark ‘* the progrefs of civilization in infant na- 
tions, are expreflive of the feelings of the mind, denote the 
ordinary modes of thought, and refult from the focial habits 
of mankind” (p. 222). Still, however, Mr. Marfden is of 
opinion, that the affinity between the Malay and Sanfcrit lan- 
guages is not radical, the former being a branch of the widely 
extended language fpoken throughout the numerous iflands of 
the Archipelago, which bears the name of Majay, and thofe of 
the fouthern ocean ; comprehending a {pace of full two hundred 
degrees of longitude. It owes itsfuperior refinement, above the 
ruder dialedts of it {poken in the fifter-iflands, to a great inter- 
mixture of Sanfcrit words, which have harmonized and me- 
liorated that of Malacca; but the period when this connexion 
between the Hindus and Malays originally took place, extend 
equally beyond the records of tradition, and the vcice of hif- 
tory. The refult of this author's conjectures is, that the im- 
provement was effected by an-early intercourfe in commerce 
with the people of Guzzurat, who are recorded to have refort- 
ed to thele iflands in ancient times, for thofe rich {pices which 
have ever conftituted fo large a portion of Oriental traffic ; and 
a principal bafis for this opmion is, the great purity in which 
the genuine Hinduvee dialect is fpoken in Guzzurat, beyond 


‘that of every other maritime proyince of India (p. 223) 


Mir. Mariden confirms his arguments en this fubje&, by prools 
that 
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that cannot eafily be refifted; for he not only produces for. their 
eftablifhment, evidence of an alphabetical arrangement and a. 

rammatical con{tru@ion, nearly fimilar, but hiftorical allu- 

ons in Malayan writings to the mythology and avatars of 
India, which argues an intimate acquaintance with that people, 
and their fuperftitions. The dreadful contelts of the Betas 
and the Kooroos, that convulfed the fuperior India in remoteft 

es; the exploits of Crifhna and the Yadavas; and all ihe 
wonderful fables of Rama and his apes, or mountain fatyrs, in 
the attack on Lanca, or Ceylon, could not otherwife have 
been known to the poets of Malacca ; and while we perfe@tly 
aflent to Mr. Marfden’s judicious decilion, we cannot but unite 
with him in lamenting that the great epic poems of India, the 
MAHABBARAT and the RayMayYAN, remain yet untranilated, 
They are among the defiderata of Sir Wiiliam Jones; and 
we hope that learning, vigour, and perfeverance, are not 
wanting in India for the execution of a work, defired with 
equal ardor by the literati of Afia and Europe. 

The greater part of the remainder of this volume is engaged 
hy catalogues of the rarer Indian plants, and a{tronomical ob- 
fervations; the former claffed according to the Linnzan fyltem, 
and apparently feleéted with elaborate care; the latter alfo 
made with great accuracy and judgment: but the locality of 
both prevents us from entering into any detail concerning 
them. We cannot, however, avoid expreffing the pleafure we 
feel, in feeing that the rich‘botanical treafures, with which the 
fertile plains of Indian abound, fo frequently form the fubje& 
of inveftigation to the gentlemen of the Societys for, after 
properly diftinguifhing and claifing them, the next ftep, we 
hope, will be the examination and difplay of their valuable me- 
dical and other properties. The old [ndians appear, from their 
Claffical writers, to have been very fkilful in this matier ; and 
where poifonous reptiles, and, we may add, poifonous plants, 
are fo numeroufly diffufed in a tropical region, to explore the 
proper antidotes again{t their banetul effeéts, is a proof of the 
higheft prudence and philanthropy, and demands public en- 
Couragement and reward. ‘That the latitude and longitude 
of particular places fhould be afcertained with precifion, efpe+ 
cially in the Myfore and Mahratta countries, which we may 
not always find fo friendly as at prefent to our countrymen of 
Bengal and Madras, is a point of the higheft importance; and 
the military of India-in fixing the pofition of principal forts 
and cities fo. correétly as they have, while traverfing thofe re- 
gions, have conferred a lafting obligation on their fuccellors in 
that held of endlefs contelt. 
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Among various articles of inferior confequence, there is one 
of very high moment to the hiftorian and the antiquary; for 
though doubts have been entertained, and that with fome juf- 
tice, concerning the invafion of India by Semiramis, and 
even of the exiltence of fuch a woman; yet, in Art, XXVI, 
at p. 363, we have an exprefs dif/Jertation on that heroine, b 
Mr. Wilford. This diifertation not only confirms the f 
of her having reigned over the countries fhe is reprefented to 
have governed, but to have a€tually fought with STHAVaAR- 
PATI, the king of India, the Sraurosa'res of the Clafflics, 
and to have been defeated by him with dreadful flaughter. 
The motit particular relation which we have of this celebrated 
and early invafion of India, is by Diodorus Siculus, from 
Ctefias, who certainly muft, as he profefies to have done, have 
taken his account from the records of the Perfian empire, fince 
it fo exadtly agrees with the prefent, extracted from the Sanfcrit 
books by Mr. Wilford; and affords a very decided teftimony to 
the veracity of a writer, in general fufpeéted of a propenfity 
to fabling, on account of the ifcredible nature of many of the 
fa&ts related in his hiftory. The intermixture of the intricate 
mythology of India with every part of the ftory, would, if we 
were to infert only a pailage or two from the Differtation, fub- 
ject us to the imputation of adding to the obfcurity of their 
laseade The reader muft have the whole narration before 
him, or it will not be intelligible to him ; but it is of too cone 
fiderable extent to be inferted verbatim ; we fhall, therefore, 
prefent it to the public in the fubfequent faithful analy fis. 

To every exalted perfonage, in Afiatic antiquity, mentioned 
in Hindoo books, a divine origin is invariably afligned. — It is 
an appearance of Veefhnu or SAshadliva' it is an emanation 
of the almighty power, manifeft, for important purpofes, among 
mortals, In truth, Ninus and Semiramis are bere reprefented 
as thofe two deities, under a different name, but not form ; for, 
it is moft remarkable, that, in perfect confonance with the 
Greek Mythology, that form is a dove. On fome difguft 
taken by Parvati at the licentious amours of the generative 

od, fhe left him, and went and took up her abode tn 
Cuthe-Diseepe. The penitent God purfued in vain. To 
arm herfelf with direr power of vengeance, fhe practifed 
fevere aufterities in Vahni-Sthan, a mountainous diftri& of 
that kingdom, for nine years. A fire fprang from the head of 
the incerfed goddefs, which was nearly proving fatal to that 
whole region ; and men and animals fied from it with preci- 
pitation. Unwilling to injure animated nature, fhe repretied 
the rage of the fire, and confined it to the SAMI-tree, 


where fhe thenceforth fixed her abode, That tree fhe = 
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the place of her dalliance. Thence fhe was denominated 
SamiI-RaMA, or jhe who dailies in the Sama-tree. It is ftill 
thought to retain the facred fire ; and Pooja is even yet per- 
formed at certain feafons, in India, to Sami-Rama, and the 
Sama-tree, round whofe fire the Devatas exult. 

Mahadeva, foon after affuming the form of a dove {a form 
certainly not the leait proper to regain his confort’s alienated 
affeCtion) accomplifhed his end ;.and the herfelf, alfu, bein 
tran:formed into the fame bird, they travelled round the world 
together. With the fire that iflued from them, the refult of 
intenfe devotion, they confumed the long grafs that had oyer- 
fpread the earth (that is, cleared it of the obftacles of culture) 
and with it the impure tribes, Mlech'has and Yavanas, or bands 
of infidels and robbers, who were accullomed to conceal their 
fpoils under the covert of that long grafs, were alfo deftroyed 
in the general conflagration: a very intelligible fi€tion con- 
cerning the triumphs of Ninus and Semiramis, in their attempt 
to civilize the firtt favage race of men. At their command 
the clouds, pouring down water, quenched the conflagration, 
and left a country proper to be inhabited by the four great 
tribes, who rufhed on every fide into Cutha- Dweepa, and foon 
formed a powerful and wealthy nation. After the conflagra- 
tion, it is added, all forts of metals and precious ftones were 
difcovered ; which feems to prove, that the Indians believe the 
firft difcovery of them to have been owing to the burning of vatt 
forefts ; or to volcanic eruptions, melting the ftrata, near the 
furface of the earth. 

The four tribes, however, foon deviated from the paths of 
reQitude, aud became like AZlech’has (Infidels) while the Ya- 
vanas re-entered Cufha-Dweepa, fpoiling and ravaging the 
whole country. ‘They complained to BamiRaitn. who 
came and refided among them, while Mahadeva received the 
addrefes of the pious at A/schf{a- Sthan, or Mecca, in Arabia, 
whence, in the crated he is ftyled Adic/h-Efwara. Among 
the pious who came thither, was a prince named Vrafena, to 
whom, after a long feries of ardent devotions (without which 
no boon from Heaven can be obtained in India) Mahadeva ap- 
peared, and in reward conftituted him king over STHAVARAS, 
or the immoveable part of the creation, whence he was called 
STHAVARAPATI, written by the Greeks Sta Bro or STAU- 
ROBATES ; and the hills, trees, plants, and gralfes, of every 
kind (shat is, in fa@, a}l the world) were ordered to obey him, 
His native country was near the fea, probably the regions ad- 
owing the Indus ; and he began his reign with repreffling the 
wicked, and infifting on all his fubjeéts walking in the paths of 
jultice and reGtitude, In order to make his fovereignty ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged through all the earth, he put himfelf at the head 


of a numerous army ; and directing his courfe towards the 
fouth, he arrived at Moc/ba-Sthan, where he performed rites 
in honour of Moc/b-E/wara, according to the rites prefcribed 
in the facred books. From Mochhha he advanced towards 
the Agni-Parvatas, or fire mountains, in Vahrifthan (Ba@tria, 
perhaps the country of Zoroafter, whofe principal fire temple 
was at Balek its capital) but they refufed to meet them with 
prefents, and to pay tribute to him. Incenfed at their info. 
lence, STHAVAR-PATI refalved to deftroy them. . The officers 
on the part of Sami-RamaA, the fovereign of Vanifihan, af. 
fembled all their troops, and met the army of SrHAVAR, 
Pati, but, after a bloody conflict, they were put to flight, 
The Queen foon refle&ted, that he never could have prevailed 
again{t her without a.boon from Mahadeva, obtained by the 
means of what, in India, is called Ugra Tapafya, or a Tapafya 
performed with intenfe fervour, She therefore bad a conference 
with SrHAVAR-PaTI, and as he was now, through his Tape. 
fya, become a fon of Mahadeva, fhe told him fhe confidered 
him in that light, and would allow him to command over all 
the hills, trees, and plants, in Vahnefthan. The hills then 
humbled themielves before StrHavar-Pats, and paid tribute 
to him. 

After this ftrange manner have the Indians obfcured all the 
hiftorical records of their ancient empire; thus widely have 
they drawn the veil of mythology over all their early fovereignsy 
fo that {carcely a feature of humanity remains to them; and 
while fome of their heroes are canonized in the ftars, others 
bear rule over nature; exalted in the elements, like SrHA VAR; 
Pati, to the command of the fubje€t earth and feas; or 
fhrined like SAmiI-RAMA in a blaze of fire, that burfts from 
her head, and confumes her enemies. 

In Art. XXXI, at p. 409, we have an Account of the Ele- 
phanta Cavern, with a tinted print illuftrative of fome of the 
principal figures. This venerable antiquity has been often de- 
fcribed, and with confiderable accuracy ; particularly by 
Niebuhr, the Danifh traveller. No extraordinary. light 3s 
thrown upon the gloom of this facred recefs by the prefent 
differtation; nor 1s the grand defideratum of the age of the 
fculptures obtained by the enquiry. Indeed the writer appears 
to us on this fubjeét to be guilty of a glaring error, fince he 
afferts that this temple of idol deities moft have been excavated 
poiterior tothe © grand fchifm in the Hindu religion,” (p-4) 
which gave birth to the two differing feéts of VisHNU and 
Sreva, and isa fane peculiarly ere&ted in honour of the latter 
deity ; whereas the aftonifhing magnitude and ceatral fituation 
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of the ftupendous buft which’ reprefents the triple deity Vel A 
and of which a drawing, evincing its fuperior elevation above 
tbe other figures, accompanies his own defcription, affords 
dire proof of the contrary, notwith{tanding the fymbols of 
Seeva which abound in the receffes, Weare not all inclined to 
believe with this writer, that the grand fchifm in queftion took 
place at a period coaval with our date of the creation, (ibid); 
nor that the Jews derived their fublime fyftem of theology, as 
intimated in p. 405, from the debafed idolatrous fyftem of 
Hindoftan, If this gentleman really inclines to. this opinion, 
he has read: to very little purpofe the elaborate Difcourfes of 
the late Prefident : and that purity and fublimity, fhould be de- 
rived from corruption, is contsaty.to every tendency, of mature, 
and every calculation of probability. : } 

The laft article we deem worthy of particular notice in this 
volume, is the XX X1Ind, which contains a long and intereft- 
ing defcription of the city of Delhi, compofed by Mr. 
Franklin during’a tour through that region of India, oncethe 
moft delightful, the nurfe of {cience, and the feat of dominion, 
but now the moft defolate and.neglected, in 1793. Itisinter- 
efting for two reafons; firft, becaufe we had before no good ace 
count of this magnificent metropolis of India, by Europeans 3 
and, fecondly, becaufe that city itfelf, rapidly rufhing to des 
cay, will probably never revive from the duft into which it is 
crumbling. We have purpofely referved room for a confi- 
derable extraét from this*authentic and entertaining memoir, 
which cannot but afford the higheft amufement to our readers, 
mingled with an awful leffon on tHe tranfient nature of fublu- 
nary grandeur. Delhi is knownin India by the name of Shah 
Jehanabad, from Shah Jehan, who rebuilt the city, and called 


it by his own name. 


* Shah Fchanabad is adorned with many fine mofques, feveral of 
which are ftill in perfect beauty and repair. The following are 
moft worthy of being defcribed, and firit, the Jama Musjed, or 
great cathedral, ‘This melas is fituated about a quarter of a mile 
tom the royal palace; the foundation of it was laid upon a rocky 
eminence, named Yujula Pabar, and has been fcarped on purpofe. The 
afcent to is by a fight of ftone fteps, thirty-five in number, through a 
handfome gateway of red ftone. The doors of this gateway are 
covered throughout with plates of wrought brafs, which Mr. Bernice 
imagined to be copper. ‘The terrace on which the mofque ts fituated, 
is a {guare of about fourteen hundred yards of red ftone; in the centre 
is a fountain lined with marble, for the purpofe of performing: the ne- 
ceflary ablutions, previous to prayer. An shel islonaa of red 

one furrounds the whole of the terrace, which is adorned with 
oetagon pavilions at convenient diftances, for fitting in. ‘The male 
#801 an oblong form, two hundred and fxty-one feet in length, fur- 
-rounded 
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rounded at top by three magnificent domes of white marble, interfefted 
with black ftripes, and flanked by two minarets of black marble, and 
red ftone alternately, rifing to the height of a hundred and thirty feet, 
Each of thefe minarets has three projedting galleries of white marble, 
and their fummits are crowned with light o¢tag~n pavilions of the 
fame. ‘The whole front of the Jama Musjed is faced with large flabs 
ef beautiful white marble, and along the cornice are ten compartments, 
four feet Jong, and two and a half broad; which are inlaid with in. 
{criptions in black marble, in the Nu/kbi charaéter, and are faid tocon. 
tain great part, if not the whole, of the Koran, ‘The infide of the 
mofque is paved throughout with large flags of white marble, deco. 
rated with a black border, and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate; 
the flags are about three feet in length, by one and a half broad. The 
wall and roof are lined with plain white marble; and near the Kib/a is 
a handfome taak or niche, adorned with a profufion of freeze-work, 
Clofe to this is a a mimber, or pulpit of marble, having an afcent of 
four fteps and balluftraded. ‘ihe 3 to the minarets is by a wind. 
ing ftair-cafe of a hundred and thirty fteps of red ftone, and at the top 
you have a noble view of the King’s palace, and the whole of the 
Cuttub Minar, the Kurrun Minar, Humaioon’s tomb, the palace of 
Feroxe Shab, the fort of old De/bi, and the fort of Loni, on the oppofite 
fide of the Fumna. ‘The domes are crowned with cullifes, richly gilt, 
and prefent a glittering appearance from a diftance. This mofque was 
begun by Shah Jehan, in the fourth year of his reign, and completed 
in the tenth: the expences of its ere€tion amounted to ten lacks of 
rupees; and it is in every refpect worthy of being the grand cathedral 
of the empire of Hindofian. 

Not far from the palace is the mofque of Rosnun-a-DowLag, 
rendered memorable tothe D</bians for being the place whence Nabi 
SHau faw the maffacre of the unfortunate inhabitants. ‘The caufe 
afligned by hiftorians for this inhuman att is, that a fedition broke out 
in the Rreat market, in which two thoufand Perfians were flain. 
Napir, on hearing of the tumult, marched out of the fort at night 
with a fmall force to the Musjed ot Ro/hun-a-Dowlah, where he was 
fired upon in the morning from a neighbouring terrace, and an officer 
killed, clofe by his fide. He inttantly ordered an indifcriminate 
flaughter of the inhabitants, and his fquadrons of cavalry, pouri 
through the ftreets, before the afternoon put to death one hund 
thoufand perfons of all defcripfions, * The King of Perfia,’ fays 
the tranflator of Feri/>ta, * fat devine the dreadful fcene, in the Musyed 
of Rofhur-a-Dowlah: none but flaves durit come near him, for bis 
countenance was dark and terrible. At Jength the unfortunate Em- 
peror, attended by a number of his chief Omrahs, ventured to ape 
preach him with downcait eyes. ‘The Omrahs who preceded Mon uM- 
mupD, bowed down their foreheads to the ground, Napir Saal 
fternly afked them what they wanted; they cried out with one voice, 
* Spare the city.” Mouum™up faid not a word, but tears flowed 
fait from his eyes ; the tyrant for once touched with pity, fheathed his 
fword, and faid, * For the fake of the prince Monummup, I fot 
give.’ Since this dreadful maffacre, this ln of Delbi hasbeen but 


very thinly inhabited, The mofque of Rofun-a-Dowlab, is fitua 
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at the entrance of the Chaxdney Choke, or market; it is built of red 
ftone, of the common fize, and furmounted by three domes richly gilt, 
Zeenul-al Muffajid, or the ornament of mofques, is on the banks of the 
‘wana, and was erected by a daughter of AuruNnczese, of the 
name of Zeenut al Niffa’h. It is of red ftone with inlayings of marble, 
and has a fpacious terrace in front of it, with a capacious refervoir 
faced with marble. The princefs who built it, having declined enter- 
ing into the marriage ftate, laid out a large fum of money in the 
above mofque, and, on completing it, fhe built a {mall fepulchre of 
white marble, furrounded by a wall of the fame in the weft corner of 
the terrace. In this tomb the was buried in the year of the Hegira 1122, 
correfponding with the year of Curist 1710. There were formerly 
lands allotted for the fupport and repairs of this place amounting to a 
lack of rupees per annum, but they haveall been confifcated during the 
troubles this city has undergone,’ Exclufive of the mofques above 
defcribed, there are in Shah Febanabad and its environs atcive forty 
others; but as moft of them are of inferior fize, and all of them of 
the fame fafhion, it is unneceffary to prefent any further detail, 
«The modern city of Shab Febanabad is rebuilt, and contains 
many good houfes, chiefly of brick, ‘The ftreets are in general nar- 
row, as is ufual in moft of the large cities in dAfa ; but there were 
formerly two very noble ftreets ; the firft leading from the palace-gate 
through the city to the Debi gate, in a direction north and fouth, 
This ftreet was broad and fpacious, having handfome houles on each 
fide of the way, and merchants’ fhops, well furnifhed with the riche 
articles of all kinds. Shab Feham caufed an aqueduct to be made of 
red ftone, which conveyed the water along the whole length of the 
ftreet, and from thence into the royal gardens by means of a refervoir 
under ground. Some remains of the aqueduct are ftill to be feen; but 
it is choked up in moft parts with rubbifh. ‘The fecond grand ftreet 
was likewife from the palace to the Laser gate, lying eatt and weft: 
it was equal in many refpects to the former, but in both of them the 
inhabitants have {poiled their appearance by running a line of houfes 
down the centre, and acrofs the ftreets in other places, fo that it is 
with dificulty a perfon can difcover their former fituatioa without a 
narrow infpeétion, The bazarsin De/hi are but indifferently furnithed 
at ptefent, and the population of the city miferably reduced of late 
years: the Chandny Choke is the beit turnifhed bazar in the city, 
though the commerce is very trifling. Cotton cloths are ftill manu- 
faftured, and the inhabitants export indigo : their chief imports are 
by means of the northern caravans, which come once a year, and 
bring with them, from Cadu/ and Ca/hmere, fhawls, fruit, and horfes; 
the two former articles are procurable in De/bi at a reafonable rate. 
There is alfo a manufactory at Delhi for beedree hooka bottoms. The 
cultivation about the city is principally on the banks of the Jumna, 
where it is very good ; the neighbourhood produces corn and rice, 
millet and indigo, The limes are very large and fine. Precious {tones 
are likewife to be had at De/bi of very good quality, particularly the 
large red and black cornelians, and peeruzas are fold in the bazars, 
** The city is divided into thirty-fix mohauls or quarters, each of 
which is named either after the particular Omrah who refided there, 
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or from fome local circumftance relative to the place. It appears thae 
the modern city of Shah Fchanabad has been built principally upon 
two rocky eminences; the one where the Fama Musjid is fituated, 
named Fulula Pabar, and the other the quarter of the oil fellers, 
called B-jula Pabar ; from both of thefe eminences you have a com. 
manding view of the remainder of the city. Ancient Dedhi is faid 
by the hiftorians to have been erected by Rajah Delu, who reigned in 
Hindoftan prior to the invafion of Alexander the Great ; others affirm 
it to have been built by Rajah Pettourah, who flourifhed in a much 
later period. It is called, in Sanfcrit, /vdraput, or the abode of Indra, 
one of the Hind deities, and it is alfo thus diftinguifhed in the royal 
diplomas of the chancery office. Whether the city be of the anti- 
quity reported, is difficult to determine ; but this much is certain, that 
the vaft quantity of buildings which are to be found in the environs, 
for upwards of twenty miles in extent, as well as their grandeur and 
ftyle of archite€ture, prove it to have once been a rich, flourithing, 
and populous city.” P, 427. 


After having taken this furvey of the city, and its mofques, 
which always form the prqudeft ornament of Afiatic capitals, 
we are introduced into the palace, and to the prefence of the 
hoary and blind monarch himfelf, who fits in humbled grandeur 
on the once fplendid throne of the great Tamerlane. 


«© On the rith of March we were prefented to the king, Suan 
Autum. After entering the palace, we were carried to the Dewaun 
Khanab, or hall of audience for the nobility, in the middle of which 
was a throne, raifed about a foot and a half fromthe ground. In the 
centre of this elevation was placed a chair of crimfon velvet, bound 
with gold clafps, and over the whole was thrown an embroidered 
covering of gold and filver thread, a handfome Samianah, fupported 
by four pillars incrufted with filver, was placed over the chair of 
flate. The king at this time was fn the Tu//eah Kbanabh, an apart 
ment in which he generally fits. On paffing a fkreen of Indian cone 
naughts, we proceeded to the front of the 7xfbeah Kha:zah, and being 
atrived in the prefence of the King, each of us made three obeifances 
in turn, by throwing down the right hand pretty low, and afterwards 
raifing it to the forehead; we then went up to the Mufnud, on which 
his Majefty was fitting, and prefented our nuzzers (prefents) on white 
handkerchiefs, each of our names being announced at the time we of- 
fered them. The King received the whole, and gave the nuzzers to 
Mirza AksER SHAH, and twe other princes who fat on his left hand. 
We then went back with our faces towards the prefence, made the fame 
obeifance as before, and returned again to the Mufnud. After a flight 
conyerfation we were directed to go without the enclofure, and put on 
the KAvlaxts which his Majefty ordered for us; they confifted of light 
India drefles ; a tarban, jammah, and kummerbund, all cotton, with 
fmall gold fprigs. On being clothed in thefe drefles, we again fe 
turned to the Tu/fech Khenah, and after a few minutes ftay, previous 
to which Captain Reynoups received a-fword from the ee 
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had our difmiffion, aad fome’fervants were ordered to attend us in 
viewing the palace. 

«« The prefent King, Saan Attu, is feventy-two years of age, 
of a tall commanding ftature, and dark complexion; his deportment 
was dignified, and not at all diminifhed by his want of fight, though 
he has fuffered the cruel misfortune above five years. ‘The marks of 
age are very ftrongly difcernible in his countenance: his beard is fhort 
and white. His Majefty appeared at our introduttion to be in good 
fpirits, faid he was happy at our arrival, aud defircd we would vifit his 

ace, and the fort of Selim Ghur. He was dreffled in a rich kheem- 
ra and was fupported by pillows of the fame materials. 

1 imagined I could obferve in his afpect a thoughtfulnefs, as if fuf- 
ficiently well acquainted with his prefent degraded fituation; and the 
recollection of his former ftate.” P. 428. f 


Before we conclude our extended critique of this valuahle 
volume, we cannot avoid expreffing our regret and altonith- 
ment, that of a work fo defervedly high in repute as the 
Astatic ResgARCHES, fuch a {mall number of copies fhould 
be fent over from India for the accommodation of Englith 
readers, efpecially of the two laft volumes 5 in confequence of 
which the fets of gentlemen who have purchafed the two 
former cannot be completed. ‘The price of the whole is a!fo 
unreafonably high ; which is a circumitance by no means con- 
fonant to the plan of a work intended for general inftruc- 
tion, and is certainly oppofitetg the intentions of the liberal 
founder. This neglect of the Indian editors is ex¢eedingly 
culpable ; and we hope that their error will in future be reéti- 
hed by the fpirit and generofity of the members of the Society. 





. 


Art. XII. An Effay on the Medicinal Properties 6f Faéitious 
Airs. With an Appendix, on the Nature of Blood. By Tibe- 
rius Cavallo, F.R.S§. 8vo. 262pp. 5s. Dilly, &c. 
1798. : 


[‘ this work Mr. Cavallo, whofe talents for philofoghical 

inveftigation are well known, has with great clearnefs 
defcribed the various elaftic fluids, or gafes, which have been 
difcovered by modern chemifts ; and has given a concife ac. 
Count of fuch as have been of Jate fo highly celebrated for their 
fuppofed efficacy in the cure of various diforders, which had 
relilled the fkill and eftablifhed praétice of the moft eminent 
phyGcians. 


G g The 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XI, APRIL, 1798. 
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The bock is divided into chapters, the titles of which wil] 
moft readily convey a comprehenfive view of the fubjedts 
treated; they are thefe: 


« Chap. I. The principal Properties of thofe Airs, or permanently 
elaftic Fluids, which have been applied as Remedies to the Human 
Body. 

Il. Faéts concerning the Refpiration of Common, and of Oxygen 
airs. 

«« III. Phenomena arifing from breathing other Aerial Fluids, be. 
fides the Common and the Oxygen Airs. - 

«© [V. Phanomena arifing from the Application of the above-men- 
tioned elaflic Fluids to other Parts of the Animal Body betides the 
Lungs. 

7. Theory of the Nature of Aerial Fluids, and of Refpiration, 

«« VI. A general Idea of the Application of Aerial Fluids for the 
Cure of Diforders incident to the Human Body. 

«« VII, Of the particular Adminiftration of Aerial Fluids in dif. 
ferent Diforders, 

te VIIT. Medical Cafes in which Aerial Fluids were adminiftered, 

«© TX, Praétical Remarks, Hints, &c.” 


To thefe chapters is fubjoined an Appendix, on the Nature 
of Blood, which occupies the remainder of the work. The 
remarks of Mr. Cavallo, on this latter fubje&, are particularly 
valuable, and his account of the red globules will probably be 
the more acceptable to our readers, as it is a matter on which 
philofophers at.d microfcopical obfervers have frequently differed 
In opinion. , 


‘* The red particles, from which the whole mafs of blood derives 
its coleur, feem to have no particular attraétion for each other, nor for 
the other two components, fo that in the coagulum they are only en- 
tangled and detained by the vifcid part. ‘Their peculiar and uniform 
fhape has attracted the attention of philofophers fince the latter end of 
the laft century, about which time they were firft difcovered. ‘They 
have been attentively examined with the belt microfcopes, and the ap 
pearances which have been partly obferved aad partly fuppofed, have 
given origin to a variety of conjectures and hypothefes, generally fan 
oiful, and often abfurd. 

«s When any thin and femitranfparent part of a living animal, fuck 
as the tail of a {mall fih, the memhraae which is between the toes of & 
frog, &c. is viewed through a good microfcope, the circulation of 
the blood through its fanguiferous veflels, is rendered manifeit only by 
the motion of the red particles, which follow each other at a greater 
or lefs diftance ; though in general each particle feems to touch, or, at 
jeatt, alrmoft to touch the following particle. They never run into each 
other and incorporate; and though not very hard, they are however 
poflefted of a certain degree of confiltency and elafticity ; for in as 
through {mall veflels they are frequently feen to affume an elliptic 
wpe, and from other fmaller veffels they are abfolutely ego 

. 
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«« Thofe particles lofe their fhape, and are diffolved in certain fluids. 
They are not diffolved in the ferous part of the blood, nor in urine, 
except when they are left in thofe fluids for fome days, or when thofe 
fluids are diluted with water. But water is a powerful, and almoft an 
inftantaneous, folvent of thofe particles; yet water may be deprived 
of this property by the addition of common falt, or nitre, or of almoft 
any other neutral falt, as alfo by the admixture of a very {mall propor- 
tion of vitriolic acid, ’ 

«« Marine acid much diluted with water, does not diffolve chofe 

rticles, but it deprives them of their colour. 

« Vinegar is likewife a folvent of the red particles, though not fo 

werful as water. 

«« When thofe particles have been once dried or diffolved in water, 
they cannot, by any known method, be made to reailume their former 
fhape; and indeed even their formation in the animal body feems to 
be difficultly accomplifhed, at leaft much lefs expeditioufly than that 
of the other compoients of blood; for in perfons that have jolt much 
blood, the Cangedlitahien veflels are indeed {peedily filled with new blood; 
but this blood continues thin and pale for a confiderable time, and if 
examined through the microfcope, few red particles will be found in 
it.” P. 224. 


The red particles of the blood, as Mr. C. has above informed 
us, were difcovered by means of the microfcope, towards the 
end of the la(t century. ‘* They were found,” he fays, “ to 
be circular and uniform ; a tranfparent flat furface appearing 
to be furrounded by a. dark circumference. This peculiar 
fhape feeined to indicate their being of fingular ufe to the 
animal ceconomy, and excited the induttry of philufophers to 
the further inveftigation of their ftruéture.” Minute globules 
of glafs were tound, after many experimenis, to form the moft 
perfe& microfcopes for fuch examinations, and thefe have been 
employed by Mr. Cavallo in his experiments. The moft im- 
portant of his obfervations are thefe : 


“ I have repeatedly meafured the diameters of the red particles, 
both by means of my mother-of-pearl micrometer in a compound mi- 
crofcope, and likewife by looking at them with one eye through a 
fingle lens, and referring their image to a fcale properly divided, 
and viewed with the other eye out of the microfcope. 

In perfons of nearly the fame age the mean {ize of the particles 
AMiffers very little indeed. In the fame perfon they differ a little, and 
their figure is not very circular, ‘This deviation from the circle is not 
fuch as a flat circular furface would affume in its different inclinations 
to the axis of vifion; for, according to the rules of orthographic pro- 
jection, the, flat circular furface mutt appear either circular, or ellipti- 
cal, or asa ftraight line; whereas I never faw the particles of blood 
asftraight lines, wiz. edgewife, and the elliptical figure, which they 

ometimes aflume, is by no means regular. 

_“ In an adult of the homan fpecies, the diameters of the red par. 
ticles run from about 0,000 3 to about 0,0004 patts of an inch, and I 
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very feldom faw one {maller or larger than thofe limits, If, there. 
fore, we take the fmalleft particles, and fet them in a row, we fhall 
find that about 3334 of them will equal one inch, and if we take the 
largeit, about 2500 of them will meafure one inch. 

«* When the particles are magnified more than 40 or fo times, and 
Jefs than So (meaning always in diameter) they appear like colourlefg 
tranfparent fpots inclofed within dark circles. 

«© When magnified more than So times, and lefs than about 160, a 
daik fpot, like a dot made with ink on paper, appears in the middle of 
each particle. ; 

«* If the refle€tor which illumines the particles, inftead of bein 
firuated flraight before the object, be fet on one fide of the axis ot 
vifion, f> as to throw the light obliquely on the obje&, then the half 
of the dark circle of each particle difappears, viz. that half which is 
on the oppofite fide to the refleétor. The central {pot does at the 
fame time appear to change its place. 

«© When the particles are magnified above 200 times, the central 
{pot appears converted into a circle inclofing a tranfparent fpace. The 
diameier of this inner circle ts about the half of that of the external 
one; bat the proportion of thefe diameters, or the fize of the internal 
circle, may be caufed to increafe or decreafe py the leaft alteration of 
the diftance between the object and the. microfcopical lens; and by 
the fame means the fpace within the ifner circle maf be rendered 

elearer or darker than that between the.two-circles. ‘The pofition of 
the inner circle is changed by the dire@tion of the light ; for if the 
particle of blood be viewed through a microfcopical globule, direétly 
facing the flame of a candle, without the intermediation of any lens 
or retiector, the inner circle will appear concentric with the outer one; 
bot if the candle be moved a little to one fide, fo that the light may 
fall obliquely on the particle of blood, then the inner circle wit] be 
obferved to move towards the oppofite fide, and to acquire an elliptical 
fhape. ) 
‘© When the partictes of blood are magnified above 400 times, an 
imperfect image of the candle, which is placed before the microfcope, 
may be feen within the inner circle of each particle. 

‘© Through a glafs globule of 0,018 of an inch of diameter, I 
have feen the red particles of blood magnified about goo times, im 
which cafe the image of the flame of the candle could be feen within 
the inner circle of each particle very clearly, at leaft fo as to fhew to 
which fide the motion of the air tn the room inclined it. 

« Notwithllanding this. great magnifying power, the annulus or 
ipace between the two circles did notappear to be divided, excepting 
fome accidertal fra¢tures, which now and then could be feen in a few 
of the parricies, ; 

 Thefe obfervations feem to prove, that the red particles of blood 
are not perforated, but that they ase globular, and of f;me uniform 

fubftance much lefs tranfparent than glafs. They Jikewife fhew that 
Nir. Hewlon’s idea of their containing a central body or nucleus, 


moveable within the external fhell, arote from the apparent change of 


place which the various dire¢tion of the light produces on the central 
fpot or inper circle of each particle. Warned, however, oy the a 
amyic 
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ample of other obfervers, I fhall not attempt to offer any further con- 


‘atures concerning the nature and conftruction of thofe particles, 
y reader may draw what conclufion he thinks proper f rom the aboves 
mentioned faéts, and he may alfo, with little trouble, fatisfy his cu- 
riofity concerning thofe appearances, as I find that microico.val glafs 
lobules may be had at Mr. Shatleworth’s philofophical inftrument 
- on Ludgate Hill. I thall therefore conclude with the aceount of 
a few experiments which I have made, with a view of imitating the 
nomena that are exhibited by the particles of blood, the refule of 
which feems to corroborate what has been already obferved. 

« On the fuppofition of the red particles being globular, I expett. 
ed that globules of other tranfparent matter would exhibit the fame 
appearances as the particles of blood, and my expectations were in 

reat meafure verified by actual experiments. 

« A glafs globule was placed as an object upon the ftage of the 
microfcope, and was fucceflively viewed through lenfes Of various, but 
not great, magnifying powers. Asevery part of the globule could not 
be at once in the focus, the whole of it was not of courfe equally dif- 
tint, ‘This indiftinétion, however, — not very great, I fhall pro- 
ceed without taking any farther notice of it. , 

« The globule appeared like a dark circular furface, with a tranf- 
parent circular ffot in the middle, and in this {pot there appeared a 
diftin&t image of the candle or the window, or, in fhort, of any other 
object that was placed directly before it. 

«In this experiment three points of difference between the glafs 
globule and the particles of blood were remarked, viz. ift, that the 
globule thewed a diftinét, whereas the particle fhewed an indiftin@ 
image of the candle; 2dly, that the inner circle of the globule is 
much fmaller in comparifon with its external boundary, than the inner 
eircle of the particle is in comparifon with its external one; and, 
3aly, that the annulus or fpace between the two circles is uniformly 
dark in the glafs globule, whereas in the particle it is about as clear as 
in the internal furface, or rather clearer. 

“ "The firft andthe laft of thefe points of difference feem to depend 
on the imperfect tranfparency of the particles of blood ; for in femi- 
tran{parent bodies, whatever light falls upon any part of them is fcat- 
tered through the whole body. 

** The fecond point of difference I attributed to the particles of 
blood being furrounded by a coagulated fluid of nearly an equal re- 
fracting power with themfelves, whereas the glafs globule was fur- 
rounded by air only. In order to verify this fuppofirion, I placed the 
glafs globule in water, and viewing it in that ttace through tie fame 
magnifiers that had been ufed before, I found that the tranfparent part 
or circle appeared much larger than in the former cafe, 

_ “ Inthe globule of glafs, as well as in the particle of blood, the 
inner circle may be made to appear larger or {maller, by altering the 
diftance between the object arid the microfcopical lens. 

“ Ip the glafs globule the ianer circle may be feen to move from the 
middlé of the dark furface, according as the cand!e is moved from the 
direct line between the objeét and the microfcopical lens.” P, 247. 
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To what Mr. C. has faid refpe&ting the impoffibility of 
reftoring the globules to their former fhape, after having heen 
dried, &c. we may add, that when they are dried on a piece of 
glafs or talc, for microfcopical obfervation, they do not feem, 
according to fuch experiments as we have made, to lofe any 
thing of their natural appearance ; except that they do not, 
quite fo diftinétly as before, exhibit the central or feemingly 
included fpot ; owing, probably, to their having aflumed a de. 

ree of flatnefs in drying. 

It would be injuftice to conclude this article, without ob. 
ferving that the work appears to us, altogether, the moft com. 
plete and fatisfactory that has yet been offered to the public, on 

* the fubjects abovementioned; and well worthy the eftablithed 
reputation of the author. 
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Art. XINI. Phyhology, or an Attempt to explain the Funétions 
and Laws of the Nervous Syfiem ; the Contraction of Muf- 
cular Fibres ; and the conftant and involuntary Adiions of the 
Heart, the Stomach, and Organs of Refpiration, by Means of , 
Simple, univerfal, and unvarying Principles. To which are 
added, Obfervations on the intelleélual Operations of the Brain 
and the Diverfity of Senfations, with Remarks on the Effedts of 
Poifons ; and an Explanation of the Experiments of Galvani 
and others on Animal Electricity. By E. Peart, M. D. 
Svo. 327 pp. -Miller, Old Bond-Street ; and Murray and 
Highley, Fleet-Street. 17938. 
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T is even in thefe days fcarcely poffible to meet with 2 writer 
whofe prefumption reaches higher than that of the author of 
the prefent work, and whofe merit is at the fame time fo far be- 
low the level to which he afpires. The contempt with which 
he treats the moft rational, and the beft eflablifhed theories 
concerning the principal philofophical fubjeéts, raifes the cu- 
riolity of the reader to the expectation of fuch wonderful dil- 
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a4 coveries, and fuch clofe reafoning, as may lead to more fublime 
r hid and lefs equivocal refults. But we are forry to find that, 10- 
DE i Read of new facts, and demonftrable conclufions, the book iS 
are: full of indigefted theories, and of difquifitions fcarcely rational. 
2: \ Mi The contents of the fixteen fe@ions which form this work 
“A ae are pretty well announced by the copious title-page ; but, with 
Ny! 


refpect to the quality of the materials, it would be equally 


ulclefs and tirefome to attempt their particular examination; 
we 
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we (ball therefore only feleé& a few paflages for the fatisfaction 


of our readers. 
In the Preface the author fays, 


«s That the chemical dottrines of Mr. Lavoifier, and the eleétrical 
theory. of Dr, Franklin, are founded on ad/urd por. and are 
therefore erroneous, 1 have proved by fuch arguments as I do not fora 
moment hefitate to affert are abfolutely conc!ufive : whatever therefore 
may be the fate of my own theory, theirs, to a certainty, are falfe. 
With refpect to my own principles, I feel as confident of their exitt- 
ence as ot my own; how far I have fucceeded in developing the /aws 
by which they are governed, is another matter; many of my conjec- 
tures may be erroneous, and much remains to be difcovered, Confi- 
dence, however, may be mifplaced ; and I have a along declared, 
and till declare, that I would not for a moment hefitate to abandox 
boih my ¢heory and principles, were they once proved to be fallacious.” 


Further on he fays, 


« When I read, in every periodical work, from the Tranfa@tions of 
the Royal Society down to the humble Review, that the proud diamond 
itfelf is nothing more than cryftallized charcoa/l,—what can I add— 
but, that when the readieft and beft method of ¢hus cryftallizing char- 
coal is clearly pointed out, 1 will confefs that the difcovery is as dril. 
liant as it is wonderful! wonderful! wonderful! i 

* According to the antiphlogiftic fyftem, carbon, azote, and hy- 
drogen, are three diftin€t principles; but a each of them is capable 
of combining with the acid principle and of /aturasing it more or lefs 
completely ; and as they are mutually convertible into each other, as 
is too well known to the antiphlogiftians to need “ene upon, I hefi- 
tate not to affirm, that they are one and the fame principle, in different 
ftates of purity, with refpe€t to the admixture of other matters, and 
with different proportions of the power by which they are rendered 
atmofpheric.” : 


Towards the end of the Preface he fays, 


‘“‘ I by no means, however, offer this as a finifhed work upon the 
fubject ; the refult of tawenty years matufe deliberation: on the con- 
teary, I declare candidly, that it was begun upon merely as a winter- 
evening’s amufement, and fii/bed in /efs than tevice the number of 
evenings.” 


After this laft declaration, we cannot help recommending to 
the Door, that he would allow himfelf more time to mature 
the productions of his luxuriant, but irregular imagination. 

.In the fecond fe&tion, the Doétor gives the ouuine of his 
principal theory, which is as follows : 


“ Oxygen, or the acidifying principle, then, I fhall ca, for con- 
veniency, the acid principle, 

“ Hydrogen, or the alkalefcent principle, I fhall diftinguifh, by 
Calling it the antiacid, or the alkaline principle; which, alfo, by partial 
r come 
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combinations with the other principle, and the powers in different ple 
portions, forms the different kinds of earths. | 

‘« That peculiar power, or fluid, or principle, which renders the 

rticles of the acid principle aeriform, by becoming atmofpheric 
around them, | fhall diftinguifh by the title of zther, or the xtheriaj 

wer; and the fluid power, or principle, which, in an atmofpheric 
ate around the particles of the alkaline principle, renders them aeri- 
form; | fhall call phlogifton, or the phlogiftic power. 

** From the preceding confiderations, then, I draw the following 
genera! conclufions : 

«« 1, ‘That the brain confifts of two diftin& fubftances ; or different 
powers and properties : the cerebrum and cerebellum. 

“« 2. That they are intimately connetted together, and invariably 
accompany each other, in all their ramifications. 

<¢ 3, ‘Lhat every common nerve is connected with the cerebrum and 
cerebellum ; and therefore, that everv nerve is compofed, in fa, ofa 
branch from the cerebrum, and another from the cerebellum. 

«* 4, [hat every branch of nerye connected with the cerebram, 
contains and conveys a peculiar energy, fluid, or power; that every 
branch from the cerebellum contains and conveys a peculiar fluid, or 
power alfo; but effentially different in its properties the former; 
and confequently, that every commton nerve is compofed of a nervous 
branch from the cerebrum, and another from the cerebellum; each of 
which is fupplted with its peculiar power, effentially different from the 
Other, 

«* 5. That the heart and fanguiferous veffels contain and convey the 
blood ; which is compofed of two diftinét principles, with their re- 
fpettive powers in chemical combination. 

«© 6. That the blood derives its principles and fupport, from the 
atmofpheric air, conftantly taken into the lungs; and from the food 
repeatedly taken into the ftomach. 

«« 4, ‘That the principle taken from the air is the acid principle, 
rendered aeriform by the aetherial power. 

«« 8, That the principle fele&ted and acquired from the food, is the 
alkaline, or antiacid principle, combined with a portion of the phlogif- 
tic power. i 

«* g, That the blood, thus conftantly fupplied with the acid prin 
ciple, with its ztherial power; and with the alkaline principle, with 
its phlogiftic power ; is capable, by co-operation with the nerves and 
their refpective powers, of producing all the funétions of life ; all the 
actions, and operations of the human fyftem.” 


In the other fe&tions, and efpecially in that which treats of 
the intelletual Operations of the Brain, &%c. this author 1s pe 
culiarly confufed. A numerous fet of undefining definitions, 
and references to conclufions which were never previoufly con- 
cluded, render the fubje€t quite unintelligible to the reader, oF 
we may at leaft fay to us. 

Upon the whole it feems, that the author is fuperficially ac 


quainted with thofe fubjeéts, on which he attempts to “a 
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Iconographia Scotica. 433 
and that he endeavours to fupply the real, or, more frequently; 
the fuppofed deficiencies, by the fub{titution of hafty and fan- 
faftical hypothefes. 

The Doctor's language too is by no means unexceptionable ; 
but we might with lefs regret pafs over the imperfections of 
ftyle, if the trouble of perufal could be compenfated by the ace 
guifition ot real and ufeful information. 


—s 





-_—_ > 


Art. XIV. L-onographia Scotica, or Portraits of illuftrious Per- 
fons of & tland, engraved from the moft authentic Paintings, 
isc. With fhsrt Biographical Notes. By “Fobn Pinkerton; 
F. 8. A. Perth. 80. 63 Plates, with Letter- Prefs, 

l. 3S Herbeit, No. 20, John-Street, Tottenham-Court 
Road; Harding, Pali-Mall, &c. 1797. 


N undertaking which has for its obje& the prefervation and 
arrangement of the portraits of illuftrious perfons, ac- 
companied with biographical notices, drawn up by a writer fo 
well qualified for the tafk as Mr. Pinkerton, cannot fail to be 
approved and encouraged. It was remarked in the Profpe€tus 
to this work (which ought certainly to have been inferted in 
the volume) that a particular neglect of this interefting de- 
partment of knowledge has‘ prevailed in Scotland. To re- 
. medy this defeét is the defign here taken up, on which the 
following additional remarks of Mr. Pinkerton deferve notice. 
« The colle€tion of Danifh portraits, by Hoffman, may fhew the 
attention of the moft remote countries to this pleafing branch of art 
and fcience, a favourite with the moft polifhed nations, ancient and 
Inodetn, Nor has it been obferved without reafon, that portrait- 
painting is perhaps equal to any exertion of the pencil; as, when it 
difplays a character really interefting, it awakens more numerous ideas 
of mind, life, and a¢tion, than any cther allotmerit of the canvas can 
pretend to infpire. It reriders us perfonally acquainted, fo to f{peak, 
with former ages ; and it imprints with double vigour on the memory, 
the entertainment and the initruétion of hiftory.” 


_ The firft plate here given is an interefting vicw of the Par- 
Jiament of Edward I, aflembled ; in which Alexander III, 
King of Scotland, is prefent. It is taken from an ancient 
painting, formerly in the College of Arms in London, now in 
the colleGtion of the Earl of Buchan. Then follow three 
plates of Seals; on the occafion of which, this additional in- 
fight into the plan is given. 


The plan of this work, as may be judged from the Profpettus, en- 
titely diffets from thofe of Birch, Pertau!t, Hoffman, of like: not 
Hh being 
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being intended as a {plencid publication of fine portraits, but as a ya. 
riegated afflemblage of ancient portraits in particular, reprefented 
without any improvement, and in the juft colours of the various 
fources whence they are taken, Vertue, in his heads of the Englith 
monarchs, has fometimes been obliged to have recourfe to feals ; and 
they at any rate fhew the co/fume of the time, and may fometimes 
ferve to identify larger and more exa@ delineations. In the middle 
ages, feals allo preient fome of the beft monuments of art, and mug 
fupply the want of medals.” 

The remarks made on the portraits, and on the degree of 
credit which is due to them, appear to be candid and judicious, 
Thus on the p wriraitof Robert IT, it is faid: 

«© In perfon he was tall and majeltic ; but his countenance was dif. 
figured by the indainmation of his eyes, which, Froiffart fays, were 
diftorted and red as iandal wood; a defect which procured him the 
vulgar epithet of blear-eye. ‘This portran from the defcriptions of 
Jontton, feems not mach to be depended on; the eyes are indeed dif. 
torted, but the beard woro in that age is wanting. ‘The drefs, how. 
ever, accords wita the cc?ame. David appears with the robe frin 
on the fhoulders, as hers: and the form ef the bonnet repeatedly 
occurs in Montfaucon’s prints.” 

The portraits are arrang:d ‘n the volume, in chronological 
order. The beii heads that appear in the prefent volume, are, 
William Elphiniior, Bifkop ot Aberdcen, from an original 
painting in that unvertiry ; James LV, from a pidture at hen- 
fington, Mary, Queen of Scotland, from a painting at the 
fame place, but very unlike many reputed heads of her ; there 
are four fucceffive poriraits of this lady, all very unlike each 
other; Jobr. Karl of Mar, regent of Scotland ; George 
Jamefon, the Vandvke of Scodland, from a picture by himfell; 
Robert Boyd, of Tro chrg , the admirable Crichton, froma 
paring at Frendraneht, formerly a feat of the family ; David 
Lefl.y, Lord Newark, and fome others; but particularly Frances 
Stucirt, Dutchels of Richmoud, on whom a very finifhed ene 
graving is bettowed. “Phe picture from which this picture is 
taken, is in Aenfingion Palace, and correfponds with the idea 
of her beauty, given by Granimort and others. The shee come 
partments of the Kenliogion pictore, which contains James ll, 
of Scotland, and his Queen, are aif» well engraved, ana are of an 
intereftiing kind. “I bhere are alfo feveral whole 'e gth figures, 
copied from monuments, and other authentic fources. The work 
is altogether, as far as it has proceeded, both entertaining 1 
its kind, and judicious tn the execution; and is rendered the more 
valuable, by the accounts of each portrait, of which we have 
given a f{pecimen. We doubt not, that it will be encouraged, 
while the fame care thall be preferved in condudting it 5 which 


is not likely to be remitted, , 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Art. 15. Hobby Horfes, a Poetic Allegory, in Five Parts. By Fenkin 


Jones, t2mo. Common Paper, 3s, Fine Paper, 5s, Allen, 
Paternofter-Row. 1798. 


The Hobby Horfe is a burlefque name for the ruling _ and is 
fo ufed in this poem. The reader may thereforeffind the fubjeét treated 
with more dignity in Pope’s Moral Effays ; but Mr. Jones, with all the 
faults that belong to judgment unmatured, has no {mall fhare of the re- 
quifites which form a poet. Like other young poets, he delights his 
imagination with ideas of approaching improvement, 


*« But let us hope that happier times are near; 
War foon fhall vanifh, Peace fhall all endear, 
To ev’ry realm direct her gentle dove, 
And join all nations in a band of love. 
Loft are the fhrinking views of narrow minds : 
Expanding fenfe a liberal focus finds; 
Th’ infatuate reign of Bigotry is o’er, 
And Superttition fways the world no more, 

O hail, thou bleft anticipated day ! 
Gild my young Mafe with one enlightened ray : 
So fhall thy light each intelle& refine, 
Burn in each thought, and glow thro’ ev'ry line. 
Hail, happy dawn! thy glorious fun fhall rife, 
Beam on the dreary night of polar fkies ; 
Chafe the thick mifts of ignorance away, 
And on the darkeft mind emit full day. 
At thy approach Injuftice fhall retreat, 
— fhall refume her long-loft feat, 

he reign of red-arm’d Tyranny be paft, __ 
Oppreflion ceafe, and Difcord breathe her laft; 
No more fhall men with hate their brethren greet ; 
No more the flave fhall kifs his matfter’s feet; 
No more with fpeechlefs patience crouching bear 
The chains that gall him, and the whips that tear; 
No more the wretch, defpondent irrhis grief, 
Crawl to a vault, and die without relief.” P, 30, 


Benevolent vifion! Bot in the mame of mercy, and all the meek. 
%ed charities, what appearance is there of fuch a time approaching. 
“#it Becaufe religion and pore are openly defpifed in a large part 
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of Europe ; becaufe tyranny and defpotifm, made more odious, if 
poflible, by the Seeesecbiheed: pretence of regard to freedom, are ex. 
tending their oppreffions on every fide; and man, finking below all 
former degradation, has learned to deipife every claim of humanity, 
at the very moment that he utters the cant of {purious philanthropy ? 
Are thefe the fymptoms that promife fuch a golden age? Would we 
could believe it; there would then be fome confolation at leat in the 
future, though little to approve in the prefent. 

Krom the talents difplayed in this tketch, we have little doubt thar 
Mr. Jones will hereafter appear with contiderable credit asa poet. But 
he mutt firft acquire a founder judgment than appears in his extravagant 
and indifcriminate admiration of Dr. Darwin’s poetry ; whofe Botanic 
Garden may beft be characterized, as the facrifice of genius in the temple 
of falfe tatte. Why this author writes d/cit tor blight, pp. 18 and 137, 
we are the lefs abie to guefs, becaufe attectations are not comm@ in 
his book. Ovid would have told him, that his Mufe’s name (p. 138) 
was not Erato, but Erato. 

Nunc Erato: nam tu nomen Amoris habes. 


Arr. 16. Critical Trifles, a familiar Epifile to John Fifer, E/q 
LL. D. Commiffioner for the Spanijh Prizes. By the Rev, Charles 
Edward Sinart, Author of a Collecion of Trifles, in Verfe. 12M0. 
25 pp. 1s. 6d,! Bickerftaff, Effex-ftreet, Strand. 1797. 


This is below trifling; and proves decifively that the author cannot 
bear with patience even the moft candid remarks, on thofe pieces, 
which, with an humility entirely affetted, he calls Trifles. We thought 
much better of his abilities from fome of his former productions, 
than is confittent with the flatnefs, infipidity, and rank egotifm of 
this. We obferve uniformly, that whenever we rather {train a point 
to {peak of a poet as favourably as poffible, without an abfolute offence 
againit truth, he is fure to cry out againit us as unseafonably fevere. 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 17. Th Caftle Spectre: a Diama. In Five AGs.  Firft per 
formed at the Theatre Riyal, Drury-Lauc,an Monday, Dee. 14, 1797+ 
By M.G. Lewis, E/7. M. P. Author of the Monk, &Sc. Third Edis 
tion. Svo. 25. Je Bells 1798. 

Youth courts the praife of wit, and defpifes that of morality. ‘The 
time will come when Mr, Lewis will with to find fome better diftine- 
tion, than that of author of a work, which degrades him in the miné 
of every man who has one genuine feeling of morality or religion. 
Nor will he feek, we conceive, to be diftinguifhed even as. the author 
of the prefent drama; which, with all its popularity, has no othet 
merit than that ot keeping up, for once, akind of nonfenfical euriofity 
about the grofleit improbabilities, and amufing the eye with pantomi- 
mical difplay. The f{pectre, from which it is named, inftead of being 
neceflary, contributes nota tittle to the plot of the drama, and might 
be omitted ‘without any change, except the fhow, Even her fait ap- 
pearanse, 
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pearance, when, from the danger of being too late, it is rendered truly 
ludicrous, is not murs requisite than the firlt; as a dagger will kill 
without the aid ofaghotl. It is unneceffary for usto give any fpeci- 
mens of a drama fo will known, on and off the ftage. ‘The prologue 
is highly poetical. ‘To the play the author has fubjoined notes, which 
prove at leait the refpeét he has tor his own notions, 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 18. Oratio ex Warveii infituta babita in Theatro Callegit Regatis 
Medicorum Landinenfis, Ofober 19, 1796. A Guliema Saunders, 
M, D. Coll. Regal. Med. Landon. et Reg, Societ. Soce 40. 28 ppe 
3s. Phillips. London, 


The oration contains, as ufual, a brief narration of the foundation of 
the College, with traits of the charaters of the founders, principal bene- 
faftors, and moft celebrated members; with a warm, ane. we belicve, 2 
jutt reprefentation of theadvantages which the fcience of phy fic has receiv- 
ed from theirlabours. The whole is told, we may add, in a pleafing and 
agreeable manner. Asa fpecimen of the execution, we fhall felec a paf- 
fage, where the author at once pays homage to the virtues and talents of 
the refpectable perfonage who has lately quitted the prefidency, and 
exprefies his gratitude at being received into the college. ¢* Prius ta- 
men,” the orator fays, p. 22, ** quam finem dicendi faciam, hanc a 
vobis, amiciffimi collegz, veniam mihi datam iri fpero, ut mentionem 
injiciam viri illius optimi*, qui fummo noftre civitatis magiftratu nu- 
perrimé fe abdicavit, ciim per plures annos rebus noftris cum honore prv- 
tuifflet. Quin fortaffe ingratus effe, etiam vobis judicibus, viderer, 
fieum filerem, cui in primis illud acceptum referre debeo, quod 
veller fim, quod ha fores mihi patuerint, quod in tanta tamque orna- 
tillima “do€torum virorum frequentia dicere, mihi conceffum fuerit. 
Quam dulce, quod nullo nomine eum laudare poffim, quiu dita fidem 
habeant ex luculentiffimis argumentis! Si enim illum celebravero, ut 
in rebus philofophicis peritum, eum talem arguit illa dt affeétibus 
anima et morbis indé oriundis, ab ipfo, quadraginta jain ab hine annis, 
habita differtatio, Si ut praitantem medicum ; talem fe exhibet cm in 
Opere jam ditto, tim in fuo, de catarrho et dyfenteria Londinenfi, 
epidemicis utrifque, libello. Si, ut elegantiori et reconditiori literatura 
ornatiffimum ; hanc laudem ipfi vindicant certatim varia ejus fcripta, 
et prefertim illa ejus Harveiana oratio, in qu reperiuntur ez omnes 
ferinonis gratia et venuftates, que, in optimis Rome fcriptoribus, 
leCtorem alliciunt et demulcent. Sidemum, ut focietati noftre addic- 
ufimum, qufque jura diligenter et fimul liberaliter iwentem ; di¢tis 
noftfis confonant: fuffragia veftra, quibus rerum noftrarum fammam 
toties illi detuliftis, a:que aded auream illam fobrié fapiendi legem, cui 
morem nunquam non geffit, gratam vos habere figniticaftis,” 
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DIVINITY. 


Art..19. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diacefe of Durbam, 
at the Ordinary Vabtatio of that Diocefe in fd Year 1 a. BD Shute, 


Bifhop of Durbam. 8v0. 49pp. 18 Payne, Cadell, &c. 1797, 


This charge of the diftinguifhed prelate, to whom the public has 
fuch ferious obligations for his attention to their moral an religious 
interefts, is deferving of very general regard, as it is calculated to 
awaken all claffes of fociety from that lethargy of indifference into 
which the fpirit of religion is, in thefe days, but too apt to-fink, 
The Bithop, in adverting to the circumftances of that -convulfion 
which has fubverted the ancient government of France, and in which 
we have feen a ag gy holds of Chriftianity barft afunder, its prin- 
ciples abandoned, its ordinances abolifhed, and its very name re. 
nounced,” proceeds to enquire how it ‘* has happened, that with all 
the advantages of ie and piety which have been brought to 
the fupport of revolution, by the moft able advocates within the lait 
century and a half, with all the accumulated light of the prefentday, 
{cepticifm and infidelity, thofe engines of anarchy which have tom 
up the foundation of fociety in other kingdoms, fhould, even in this 
country, and of late years, to all appearance, have increafed rather 
than been diminifhed.” Difregarding general caafes, he fuggelts the 
confideration whether the confequences which we have to lament, are 
not more owing to an ‘ almoit univerfal lukewarmnefs and indif- 
ference in Chriftians refpecting the effentials of their religion, the 
peculiar grounds of their faith, of their hopes and their fears, than to 
the ability, the arguments, the zeal, and even the perfeverance of the 
enemies of Chriftianity.” After reminding his readers of the great 
outline of chriftan prudence, with a vicw to fhow that it is not from 
any defeét of teitimony that our modern philofophers deny or doubt 
the truth of Chriltianity, ** but the unconfcioufnefs of the want of a 
Redeemer, the vanity of a difputatious temper, the hardnefs of an 
unhumbled heart, the oppofing interefts of a worldly fpirit that blind 
men againft the plaineit and moft obvious conclufions.” The Bifhop 


proceeds to examine fome objections brought againft Chriftianity by — 


the author of the Age of Reafon, in that firft part of his work whi 
had not been confidered by the Bifhop of Landaff in his able apology. 
This examination is very fatisfactory : among other juft remarks it 
refutes the argument urged againft revolution, drawn from the want 
of an univerial language; {tating, with a very juft and important 
diftinétion, that by the word of God we are not to uaderftand the 
very articulate words uttered by the Deity, but the will of Gad ex- 
prefled in the words of man. 

The learned Bifhop, with that extent of cifcuffion which argues,2 
comprebenfive obfervation of life, goes on to confider the cauies of 
that antichriftian lukewarmnefs which he bewails, Thefe he ftates 
to be a want of religious impreffions, formed in the earlieft teachable 
years of childhood by domeftic inftruttion—fecondly, a neglect of 
religious knowledge at {chool—thirdly, an infrequency in the f 
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of thofe fubjects which conftitute the peculiar doftrines of chriftianity— 
and, laftly, a‘negleét of other means neceffary to promote the general 
diffufion and advancement of religious information, On the two latt 
of thefe fubjects, his Lordthip dwells with impreffive effect, recom- 
mending fome ufeful means of promoting religious knowledge among 
the lower clafles of fociety. He very forcibly obferves that ** genu- 
ine chriftianity is no other than the union of pure devotion with uni- 
verfal benevolence.” He points out the peculiar exemptions which 
we enjoy from the calamities of confufion and anarchy which have 
convulfed the reit of Europe; among which he juftly enumerates the 
continuance of that valuable life to which the government of thefe 
kingdoms is entrufted ;—a life the exemplary virtues of which, if 
they do not awe the reftlefs, the turbulent, and the feditious into 
attachment and loyalty, have done what is more than equivalent; 
have aflembled round the throne all the energy of the conftitution and 
laws invigorated by the firmnefs of a watchful magiftracy, and the 
fidelity of a grateful people, prepared equally to repel the infidious 
arts of fecret traiterous corruption, and the open violence of do- 
meftic tumult or hottile invafion, Subjoined to the charge are fome 
ufeful inftructions, pointing out various means of doing good, bodily 
and fpiritually, extracted from Dr. Stonehoufe ; ** Confiderations on 
fome particular Sins, &c.” After the analyfis which we have thus 
given of a very excellent charge, it cannot be neceflary for us parti- 
cularly to explain to our readers, that it is in a high degree practical 
and ufeful, or to recommend it more ftrongly to their ferious ate 
tention. 


Art. 20. A Sermon, compofed for the late General Faft, obferved om 
the 8th of March, 1199: By.a Minifter of the Church of England, 
8vo. 24 pp. 6d. Rivingtons, 1797. 


This author juftly ftates, that, by the ‘* evil” mentioned in the 
text (Amos iii, 6) is intended, * not mora/ evil, but the evil of afflic- 
tion and trouble, fent upon the children of difobedience for the chaf- 
tifement of their iniquities.” He vindicates the doftrine of ** God’s 
fuperintending and all-controuling providence ;” and infers “ the 
folly of withdrawing our dependence upon dim, and placing it upon 
fecond caufes.” He fhows, ‘‘ that judicial chaftifements were not 
confined to the Jews, who lived’under a theocracy, but were extended 
to the Gentiles alfo,” as the defcendants of Adam, though not the 
children of Abraham, ‘* and therefore fubjects of God’s dominion, 
though not objeéts of his covenanted mercy.” Having eftablifhed 
thefe points, the univerfality of the divine providence over the world, 
and the exercife of its judicial authority, de author proceeds to apply 
this doétrine to the batinch of the day. “His cenfures of the age are 
jatt, and not exaggerated ; and his refleCtions are plain and practical, 
judicious and ufetul : tending to excite us to make Ged propitious to 
us, by ** contrite confeffion, and unfeigned repentance ;” and to be 
"* true to ourfelwes, ufing with becoming energy the means of defence 
which the divine providence has put in our es Then, he fays, 
we may “ laugh at the folly, and defpife the boafting infolence of that 
vain-plorious, atheiftical foe, whe fo malicioufly watches for our de- 
Rruction.” P, 22, 


Art. 
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Art. 21. A Sermon, preached ‘at St. Patrick’s Chapel, Sutton-Sirze, 

Sobo-Square, on Wednefday, the 8th of March, 1797, the Day of 
Solemn Fa, Humiliation, Se. By the Rev, Arthur O’ Leary. 80, 
66 pp. 15, 6d, Keating, and Coghlan. 


«* The benefit and obligations of fefting, and its applicablenefs tg 
the prefent occafion, are the fubjects of this difcourle,” on Joel ji, 
15,17. But they are neither the only, nor the principal fubjects of 
it, Atp. 16, the preacher exhibits the calarnitous effects of in/il-liy, 
by fketching out fome of the horrors of the French Revolution, 
Among thefe, one crime here recorded would be altocether incre. 
dible, if any thing could be incredible in the confummation of wick. 
ednefs produced by that itapendous event: ** French philofophy gave 
birth to a new immolation unrecorded in the annals of time. The 
fun had quitted our hemifphere, to avoid a fpettacle which it had never 
beheld. it was in the obfcurity of the night, fo favourable to works 
of darknefs, that the Jacobins met in a fpacious charch, converted into 
a club-room for debating on murder and politics, The pillars, the 
altars, as yet ftanding, the glimmer of tapers, which ferved as funeral 
torches, every thing contribuied io givé,more awe to the folemnity of 
the facrifice; when lo! a French Republican appears with his father’s 
bleeding head, and pointing to it, exclaims, Behold my father’s head, 
which | cut off for not fubfcribing to our glorious conftitution; and 
Jo! the facrifice every true Republican fhould make to liberty !{" 
P. 20. ' 

The following is a very fenfible caution, and would be falutary 
to any congregation: “ In this numerous congregation, fhould there 
be any difaffetied perfon, mifled by the notion, that, in the event of 
an invafion, he would have a chance of euriching himfelf by rapine 
and murder, let me remind him, that, to his coft; he may too late dif- 
cover his error; for in fuch a juncture, the honett—the virtuous—the 
generous—the wife—would afluciate tor their mutual defence againk 
the attempts of the wicked. And may 1 furthermore add, that the 
moft indigent peafant in England, with his coarfe tare, under the pro 
teétion of the law, is happier than the moft opulent ruler in France, 
who coniiders himfelf every inftant as d viclim devoted to the flaughter,” 
P. 32. 

At p. 36 the preacher commences an attack ypon thofe modern pro- 
phets, who have foretold ** the deftru¢ction of the Catholic religion, 
and rhe end of the fucceffion of its paftors, in the perfon of the pre- 
fent Pope.”’ P. 36. 

The peroration trom p. 56 is practical and folemn; and, though we 
reject many of the notions entertained by the preacher, yet, as we would 
not refufe juftice to really pious writers, of any religious creed, we 
pronounce the whole difcourfe to be a moft animated, vigorous, and 
powerful oration, 
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Aat. 226 A Difcourfe, in. Two Parts, on the Natuve of Trath and 
Falfoood in General; and againft each particular Species of Lies, the 
Pernicio:, the JFocofe, and the Officions Lie. By the Rev. Edward 
Stone, A. M. formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 8v0. 


35 pp» 1% Rivingtons. 1797. 


A yery fenfible and_mafterly difcuffion of a fubje&t, moft extenfive 
jn its nature, and important in its confequences. Mr. Stone defines a 
lie to be, ** the reprefenting of any thing by word or deed, to be true 
or falfe, which is known or believed to be the contrary, with an inten- 
tion to deceive”—where ‘* the intention to deceive” is made to con- 
ftitute ** the effence of a lie.” Having explained his definition, and 

remifed fome remarks upon the nature of truth and falfhood ; the 
ii of which he proves to be ** mean and bafe, contrary to our 
duty, and inconfiftent with our intercft,” the writer proceeds to 
animacvert upon the different {pecies of lies, asclaffed in the a 
There are fome fentiments in his reprobation of the two latter clafles, 
which, from their excellence, we cannot-refufe to extract. 

“« It is eafier,” fays Mr. S. ** to confine our whole fpeech from 
tying, than only part of it. When men through fear, policy, intereft, 
or any other principle, have once given vent to it, —— like water, 
with its whole weight upon that opening : falfehood, by cuftom, be- 
comes familiar; fome convenience is found in it; it hides a blot, or 
ferves a prefent turn ; but an indifference to truth in any refpeéct will 
foon breed a general contempt of it; and, thus, from an opinion of 
the innocence of the jocofe lie, and the utility of the officious lie, 
falfehood has been introduced into the world, and truth beaten out of 
countenance, ‘The congratulary forms of fpeech, and cuflomary falu- 
tations of friends, have become mere nugatory phrafes, both delivered 
and returned without any meaning. ‘Though they are like bafe coins 
of no intrinfic value, yet all have agreed to pafs them from one to 
another, as if they were pure fterling gold. And, what is ftill 
worfe, from this fafhionable familiarity with falfehood, it has been 
deemed the height of good breeding to diffemble; and many have 
thought it a neceffary accomplifhment to cover the coldeft indifference 
of temper under the warmeit expreffions of love ; to make the tongue 
drop honey, when the heart is as bitter as wormwood; as if words 
Were defigned to difguife men’s thoughts, and hypocrify was wifdom ; 
or, as if it was ignorance of the world, and clownith rufticity to be 
downright honeft and fincere ; to have no lie in the mouth, or guile in 
the brea.” Piao.  - 

_ The whole Difcourfe in intitled to much praife, for the clear and 
Judiciqus manner in which it expofes that vice in human nature, which, 
if not the parent, is at leaft the ally of almoft every crime, 
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Art. 23. The Nature and Importance of i easitne, a Sermon, occas 


fioned by the Chriftian Triumph difplayed in the peaceful Departure o 
Mrs, Sizer, of Woodbridge, Supe, oak led Feb 1, res in 4 
26th Year of ber Age. By Samuel Lowell, 8vo. gd. Chaplin 
1797: 

The author takes the occafion of lamenting the death of a friend, 
to introduce many fuitable and pious reflections on the duty cf refig. 
nation. Upon fuch a fubjeé little novelty of argument can be ex. 
pected ; but the preacher’s zeal is properly tempered, his language is 
always perfpicuous, and often animated, and his dotirine altogether 
unexceptionable, 


Art. 24. A plain and popular View of fome of the leading Evidences 
of Chriftianity, By 1. Toller. 8vo. 22pp. 4d. Conder, and 
Knott. 1797. 


** The following difcourfe is fent into the world folely with a view 
to the benefit of young perfons, and the lower clafles of people, who 
may want time and inclination to read large and learned produétions, 
bat who may be in danger of infeétion from the prevailing infidelity 
of the age.” P.v, To this purpofe it is well enough adapted, by 
its plamnefs and perfpicuity. 


Art. 25. Sixteen Sermons, prepared for the Prefs, from the Manufeript 
of a Clergyman, now deceased, of the County of Salop. 8v0. 246Ppr 
5s Richardfon, Loudon; Sandford, Shreayfbury. 1797. 


If thefe fermons had been printed for the benefit of a diftreffed 
widow or children, we fhould have felc much pain in the difcharge 
of our duty, by telling all that we happen to know about them. But, 
as nothing of this fort appears, nor even the name of the editor, or of 
the /appofed author, we need not hefitate to fay, that they were, & 
bably, moft of them tran/cribed from authors of an old date. Com 
terning the fifth fermon, we can affirm this pofitively, becaufe the 
original is, word for word the fame, upon our table, preached before 
the Univerfity of Oxford, by Thomas Newlin, Fellow of Magdalen 
College. ‘This fermon is alfo re-printed, in the volume entitled “ Do- 
meftic Divinity.” 

We fhall take this occafion to give a few admonitions: rft. to 
editors of manufcript fermons.; that they publith only fuch as are de- 
clared, in the manufcripts, to be originals, zdly, to tranfcribers; that 
they exprefsly fignify, in any language they pleafe, the author te 
whom they are indebted. Laf¥y, to divines, in general; that they 
compofe more, and tranfcribe lefs, than they are generally furmifed 
todo. When ability, in this refpeé, is not wanting, idlenefs is dif- 
graceful and unpardonable; and ability would often be found, were 
the effort duly made, where it is not known to the poffeffor to exift. 
Addifon’s advice on this fubject has done, we fear, much more hare 
than good. 
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Ant. 26. A foort Addrefs to the Members of the Loyal Affciations, ox 
the prefent Stare of Public Affairs; containing a brief Expofition of the 
Defigns of the Freech upon this Country, and of their propofed Drvifion of 
Great Britain and Ireland into three diftin® and independent Repudlics ; 
with a Lift of the Directories and Minifters of the fame, as prepared. 
the Directory at Paris, By Faobu a dyke Efy. Author tf a Letter tot. 
Earl of Lauderdale, a Letter to the Hon. Thomas Enfkine, a Second 
Letter to the fame, €S-. Fc. Bvo. 43)pp. 18. Longman, Patere 
nofter row. 1798. 


After paying a due tribute of applaufe to the patriotifm of the Lo 
Affociations formed at the clofe of the year 1792, Mr. Gifford inv 
the members of them to unite again, in a fimilar manner, at the prefent 
juncture. To convince them that the peried is now arrived when t 
ought.to do this, which they promifed when they ceafed to aét before, 
the author proceeds to lay open the prefent defigns of the French againft 
thefe countries; and a@wally produces the lifts of the intended DireGaries 
and Minifers of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as prepared by the 
French Directory. Of the authenticity of thefe documents Mr. Gif- 
ford gives this account: ‘* The intimation which I now give of the 
views, the defigns, and the proceedings of the French Direttory, I 
have derived from a fource which never yet has deceived me; what- 
ever degree of credit, therefore, others may be difpofed to give it, 
I muft believe it to be authentic} it certainly correfponds with 
their paft conduct, and with.their recent declarations, and is at leait 
entitled to yotr moft ferious confideration.” 

When it is recolleéted that Mr. G, has given on feveral occafions 
abundant proof of having accurate intelligence from France, the 
more regard will probably be paid to his information. This alfo all 
who know him will ftrongly affert of him, that he isa man, in himfelf, 
mott highly worthy of credit.. With refpe¢t to an infinuation thrown 
out in a public print, that the lift he has given is a mere fabrication, 
his anfwer is decifive. ‘* If it be meant to be maintained, that the 
lit in queftion is an Engli/b fabrication, | take upon my elf to affirm 
that fuch an affrtion is a direc? falfehood.” 

It will.probably ftartle many, even of thofe who have been inclined 
to French principles, to find that thofe imperious Republicans have 
decreed the divifion of the Brisifh Empire into three independent ftates, 
the divifion of its fleets, &c. after taking what they.pleafe for them- 
felves, and have appointed among our intended governors fome of the 
mott defpicable wretches that exfft under the name of Englifhmen. 
Co. mittees for managing thefe points now meet daily at Paris under 
the direction of H. Rowan, N. Tandy, T. Paine, and T. Muir. Ie 
appears that little regard is intended to be paid to thofe who have 

one only certain lengths in favour of France, and that fome of our 

ding Sepontots are deftined to condemnation and plunder as 
much as thofe of a contrary defcription, 
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Arr. 27. Sound'an Alarm, to all the Inhabitants of Great Britax, 
Srom the leaft to the greateft; by Way A Appendix to ** Reform oy 
Ruin.” 8vo. 37 pp. 18. Wright, Piccadilly. 1798. 

It does not appear that we are indebted for this publication te the 
author of the other tra¢t mentioned in the title, who is now knownto 
be Mr. Bowdler, It is, however, written with a fimilar union of 
patriotifm and piety. After touching, with ftrength and judgment, 
fome of the leading topics of our prefent politics, the author comes to 
the ftyle of complaint ufed by fome mifled or misjudging perfons, 
Provifions are dear; trade is dead ; manufactures are at a ftand; 
&c.—we cannot be worfe off if the French come.” To this the 
author very wifely and ably replies. ‘* But I would beg thee 
thoughtlefs perfons to confider, that if provifions are dear, as 
they ungueftionably are, will the landing of two hundred thoufand 
hungry Frenchmen in this country, who will deftroy ten times the 
quantity they devour, make them cheaper? If trade is dead, and ma 
nufactures are at a ftand, will the admiffion of an enemy whofe prin- 
cipal object is to deitroy both, make matters better ? The dearnefs of 
provifions, the deadnefs of trade, the ftoppage of manufactures, are 
temporary evils, and the unavoidable confequences of war. Su 
the charaéter of Englifhmen, and’ defttoy thofe enemies, who will 
otherwife moft affuredly deftroy you, and all the evils of which you 
now complain will gradually vanifh.” P. 27. The conclufion of this 
pamphlet is totally different from that of political tracts in general, it 
confifts of afolemn and well-conceived prayer. ‘Thus turning the 
mind of the reader to the ultimate fupport of all our other efforts, te 
liance on Prowidence. 


Art. 28. Sound ax Alarm; abridged. Fe. (Fe. 12m0. 24 
3d. or 2s. 6d. a dozen, Wright, No. 169, Piccadilly. 1798 
The moft important parts of the preceding pamphlet comprefied 

into a {maller fize, for the benefit of more extenfive information, A 

very laudable effort. 


Art. 29. Unite or Fall. Fifth Edition, 12m0, 19 pp. 6d. 0 
48- 6d. per Dozen, ‘Wright, Piccadilly. 1798. 


This little tra€t, which is generally attributed to the Earl of Carlifle, 
gives, with remarkable diftinétnefs, the leading arguments which fhould 
at this time difpofe Britons to unanimity, and tend to detect the falfe 
pretences of the French and theirpartizans. With refpeét to the con- 
duét of France towards America, the author has made a moft judicious 
ufe of the admirably penned and argued pamphlet of Mr, Harper, 
the moft important parts of which he has thus adapted to more general 
circulation. The diftribution of this little tract, cannot fail to produce 
the moft beneficial effecis, 


Axt. 30. Democratic Principles illuftrated by Example. By Peter 
Porcupine. Part the Firft, Seventh Edition, 12m0. 23 pp. Fm 
or 2s. 6d, a Dozen, or 11. 1s. a Hundred, Wright, Piccadilly. 


1798. 
This ufeful, and, at the prefent moment, important little traét, #8 
extraéted, with very few and mconfiderable alterations, from the 
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patt of Peter Porcupine’s Bone to Gaaw for the Democrats, of which 


we gave a full account in our feventh volume, p. 241. As the whole 
narrative is taken from the beft authenticated documents, we earneftly 
with, that every fubject of Great Britain could be induced to read it 3 
that he might fee what mercy or juitice are to be expeéted from the 
pretended philanthropy of Republicans. Humanity fhrinks with hor- 
tor from the faéts here related, The detail forms bitter, though mot 
falutary potion. 


Ant. 31. Democratic Principles illufrated. Part I, Containing an 
infirnBive Effay, tracing all the Horrors of the Frénch Revalution to 
ape real Caujes, the licentious Politics, and infidel Philefophy of the 
prefent Age. By Peter Porcupine. Ninth Edition, 12m0, 52 Pp. 


gd. or Twelve for 3s. 6d. right, Piccadilly. | 1798. 


As the firit part of chis tra&t was taken from Cobbet’s Bone to Guaw, 
fo this fecond is extracted from his publication called the Bloody Buoy, 
floticed by us in our ninth volume, p. 267. Of that work it forms 
the concluding part, after the recital of the horrid facts themfelves, 
which the nefarious revolution of France fo abundantly fupplies. It 
abounds with that ftrong fenfe, and noble zeal for the fupport of 
torality and humanity, which every where appear in the writings of 
that felf-taught genius. The fale is ftated to have been prodigious’ 
and moft cordially do we rejoice to learn it, fince thefe tra¢ts are amo 
the antidotes which are beit calculated to counteract the prevailing 
poifons of the day. 7 


An. 32. A Warning to Britons againft' French Perfidy and Cruelty, or 
a foovt Account of the treacherous dud inbiiman Condnét of the French 
Officers and Soldiers towarde the Peafants of Swabia, during the Invas 
fron of German; in 1796. Sele&ed and tranflated from a well-authens 
licated German Publication. By Anthony Aifrere, E/g. With an 
Addvefs to the People of Great Britain, by the Tranflator, 12m0. 
42pp. is. Cadell and Co, Weight, &c. 1798. 


Another picture of a fimilar kind to the preceding, copied from 
different Originals, but equally tending to fhow the uniform features of 
French democracy. After all thefe dreadful. narratives, how fimall a 
part of the truth do we attually know! The invafion of Switzérland 
was in itfelf an iniquity of ‘the moft deteftable kind, but what muft 
the particulats of that event produce! 


Ant. 33. The Speech of the Right Honourable John Earl of Clare, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, in the Houfe of Lords of Lréland, 
Monday February 9, 1798, on a Motion made by the Earl of Moira, 
that an bumble Addrefs be prefented, Fc. With an Appendix containe 
ing Original Papers, referred to in the Courfe of the Speech. Third 
Edition, 8vo. g7 pps ts. 64. ‘ Dublin printed; reprinted for 
Wright, Piccadilly, 1798. 
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Art. 34> The Speech of the Right Hon. &3-. The fame Speech fe. 
printed for Stockdale, Piccadilly. 1798. 


As it is well known, that this fpeech was of very high import 
in refpect to Irith politics, it is sais be wed A two Engle 
Bookfellers have thought it worth reprinting. We do not fee 
material difference between the editions ; and the fpeech itfelf neither 
wants recommendation, nor is an ohject for our criticifm. 


Art. 35. Addrefi to the Grand Fury of the Hundreds of Kirton and 
Skirbech, in the Parts of Halland, in the County of Lincoln; at the 
General Quarter Scffim: of the Peace, heldat Bofton, April 17, 1798; 
concerning the lave A& of Parliament, for the Defence and Security of 
the Realm. By Samuel Partridge, M. A. Chairman at the faid Sdhony 
Publifoed at the Requefi of the Bench, and of the Grand Fury.  &vo, 
22 pp. 6d. Rivingrons, and the Bookfellers of Lincolnthire, 


1798. ' 


In the opening of his Addrefs, the Chairman ftates his reafon for 
offering an explanation of the late act for defence, &c. to the audiénee 
then aillembled. ‘* This aét has been by many perfons, who depend 
upon rumour alone for information on public affairs, very much mif- 
underftood. I will therefore,” he fays, ‘* take this opportunity of 
ftating and commenting upon fuch parts of it as are moft neceffary to 
be generally known; not fo much, gentlemen, for your information, 
who will doubtlefs procure and read attentively this important a¢,—a 
for the information of the neighbourhood at large, now affembled to 
witnefs the adminiftration of the laws of our country; laws more juft 
and equal, and adminiftered, I truft, with more impartiality and Lees 
than thofe of any other nation in the world.” The fervice whic 
Mr. P. thus intended to render to his neighbours of Lincolnthire, his 

ublifhed Addrefs ts well calculated to perform on a more extenfive 
Reale. It points out the moft important provifions of the a¢t, and com- 
ments upon their intention and usility with great clearnefs and pro- 


priety. | 


Art. 36. Thoughts on National Infanity. 810. 40 pp. Ih 
Johnfon. 1797. 


The evident object of this tra&t is to render the people of Great 
Britain difcontented with their fituation, and to bring all our eftablifh- 
ments, civil and religious, into general difcredit. Fortunately, the 
abilities of the writer are inadequate to the accomplifhment of this 
laudable projet, and the enemies of his country will have nothing but 
his di/pofition to praife. 

He begins by flaring, that ‘* atcertain periods, whole nations, Of 
at leaft, the greater part of them, have been under the infldence of 8 
kind of temporary delirium;” and he then adverts to different periods 
of the Britith hiftory, at which, according to him, the inhabitants 
this country have difplayed unequivocal fymptoms of infanity. It! 
ha , however, that the very circumftances which he adduces @ 
fupport of his pofition, are fuch as woald be confidered, by eve 
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good and faithful fubje, by every honeft and upright mind, as ftrong 


proofs of the found intellects, and fterling fenfe, which {fo happily 
charaéterize the Englifh nation. | 
Thus, the reftoration of ey in the laft century, the recent efta- 


. blithment of loyal Affociations, for the protection of the conftitution, 


again(t republicans and levellers, and the late rejection of Lord Lau- 
derdale by the Scottifh Peers; are brought forward, ‘as indifputable 
marks of national lunacy; while the mutder of the Firft Charles is 
highly praifed, in the true fpirit of Calviniftic enthufiafm, as an act 
of juice ; and ‘¢a memorable example of royal decapitation;” while 
the modern advocates for ** the holy right of infurrection,” are tri- 
umphandy held forth, as ** the moft virtuous and enlightened mem- 
bers of the community.” In the fame fpirit of perverfion and 
falfhood, we are told that minifters were ‘‘ mad enough to with even 
for a war with France, decau/e the inhabitants of that country had deter- 
mined to affert their liberties ;” and that ** fome clergymen in the 
nefghbourhood, of much bigotry, and little literature, and even fome 
magiltrates, had been promoters of the riots “* at Birmingham.” ‘The 
calumnious imputations which the difaffected have fo frequently eaft 
on the enemies of France, are here repeated, without any attempt at 
argument or proof; the doétrines of the French Jacobins, with a 
fomewhat greater femblance of truth, are maintained to be the fame 
* principles of government which had been.laid down by Sidwey and 
by Locke, and by various other Englith writers; and the atrocities 
which were the refult of thofe doGtrines are, ignorantly, or malicioufly, 
afcribed to ‘* the improper interference of foreign defpots, in the in- 
ternal concerns of France!” ‘[hefe f{pecimens will fuffice to fhow 
*¢ the fpirit and temper” of a publication, moft contemptible in point 
of compofition, though moft pernicious in its tendency. 


Art. 37. Agrarian Fuftice, oppofed to Agrarian Law, and to Agrarian 
Monopoly ; being a Plan for meliorating the Condition of Man, by 
creating, in every Nation, a national Fund, to pay to every Perfous when 
arrived at the Age of Twenty-one Years, the Sum of Fifteen Pounds 
Sterling, to enable him or ber to begin the World; and aljo Ten Pounds 
Sterling per Annum, during Life, 10 every Perfon now living of the Age 
of if Years, and to all others ewhen they fhall arrive at that Age, to 

enable them to live in old Age without Wretchednefi, and go decently out 

of the World. By Thomas Paine, Author of Common Senfe, Rights of 

Man, Age of Reafon, ce. Small 8vo. 16 pp. 18. 6d. Pacis, 

Adlard; London reprinted, Williams, 1797. 


One of the principal means now employed to fubvert the flate of 
fociety, is the attempt to imprefs a belicf on the lower claffés, that the 
Privations to which their fituation compels them to fubmit, arife from 
the injuftice of thofe who poffefs property. ‘The knowledge which they 
receive from education does not fupply thefe claffes of fociety with ar- 

ments to refute their mifleaders ; and nothing is more eafily irritated 
than ignorance, even: when not very ill-difpofed. Of théfe who have 
thus endeavoured to overwhelm Europe with anatchy, Mr. Paine may 
be looked on as a leader of the firft note; but he has many difciples 
‘wotthy of him, 
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His idea of Agrarian Juftice Ys ‘as follows: Nature made the foit 
the undivided property of mankind ; bat without nes it would 
not fupport more than a tenth of the inhabitants which we find in cul: 
tivated countries; nine tenths of its value are, theréfore, pe to it b 
the firft occupant, or his exifting reprefentative ; whofe indefeafible 
a, it therefore is; but the remaining tenth is ftill in the people at 

ree. Every one, therefore, who fucceeds to the ditect inheritance of 
Jand, ought to pay a fine to the fociéty at large, of one-tenth of ite 
felling price. Collateral relations, or heirs by will, who are ttranget# 
to the blood of the reftawr, Mr, P. direéts to pay at a higher rate for 
their fucceflions. 

He argues for this claim in the following manner. Before land becamé 
property ,the labour by which mankind fubfifted was hunting ; and a na: 
tien of hunters are better fupported than the prefeat poor of Europa 
"Lhe rich, therefore, who have benefitted by this change in the ftate of 


fociety, ovexht to make up to the poor the difference*, This argument. 


hinges entirely ona falfe reprefentation of the hunting ftate. A poot 
man, by the wages of the new kinds of labour introduced by the ak 
tered condition of fociety, acquires the command of a greater quané 
tity of the neceflaries and conveniences of life, for himfelf and family; 
and with a much more fecure conftancy, than any individual in a natio# 
of honters, In their wandering tribes the moft deftru€tive famines 
are common; their impotent and aged they frequently deftroy, when 
unable to follow them in their migtations ; and their women, incapd: 
ble of carrying two children at once, feldom bear a fecond, until thé 
firft is of age to fupport the labour of travelling with its parents, when 
they change place. ‘Thefe are proofs of a much greater deftitution 
of neceflarics, than we find among the poor in Europe. 

The applicarion of this fund, is exprefled at large in the title-pages 
Mr. Paine acknowledges, that he had no proper elements, to determine 
whether it was adequate to the purpofe he laysdown. They were 

repared for him, however, in tebles of lives to be found in books of 
ife annuities. He has ftill chofen to affume, as it pleafed his owii 
fancy, the data he fhould have fought in thofe tables; and thefe 
affumptions have no colour of probability. ‘To examine fuch caleu- 
lations any further, is as fruitiefs as to make them. But as from poi- 
fons, falutury remedies may fometimes be extratted; thofe mén 
property and refpeétable ftation, who look tvith unconcerned fupine- 
nefs on the prefent dangers of civilized fociety ; may find one or two 

ood leffons in the tract of this malignant incendiary now before us. 

hey fhall be copied here for their ufe. ‘* The fuperftitious awe, 
the inflaving reverence, that formerly furrounded affluence, is pa 
away in all countries, and Laving the pofiffar of property, to the 





* In England, however, this is atually paid, the poor’s-rate amount 
ing toa tenth of the rent of the foil very nearly ; but a diftrict im 
Europe, tolerably peopled, would not fapport above gg part of 118 at 
habicants, as hunters; their fhare would thas be an eightieth of thé 
reft of thre foil not ‘5 
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fin of accidents, When wealth and fplendor, inftead of fafcinating tlie 


multitude, excite emotions of difgult, the cafe of property becomes critical?” 
We have many perfons labouring to do away this fafemation, and ex 
cite this difgutt. Again, ** Ax army of principles will penetrate, where 
an army of foldiers camot. It is neither the Rhine, she Channel, nor 
the Ocean, that can arreft its progrefs. ¢ qwill march on to the horizon 
of the avorld, and it will conquer.” 


Art. 38. 4 Mirror for Princes, in a Letter to his Royal Highnef: the 
Prince of Wales. By Hampden. 8vo. 61 pp. 1s. 6d. Jordan, 
797° 
So fevere a monitor as Hampden is not likely to be heard with much 

cordiality, even if his intent were really what his pamphlet bolds out, 

that of giving important advice to a Prince at a very critical juncture. 


Itis impoflible, however, to read his fentiments on the caufes of the war, 


and his allufions to our conftitution in what he calls its native and ori- 
ginal purity, without fufpeing him of a fecret defign to increafe that 
unpopularity, which he affects to lament. Whocan read the following 
fentence, and fuppofe the writer a real friend to any prince? ** It isto 
little purpofe Kings have fortified their dungeons, and have forged new 
chains, new implements of oppreffion: the phantom of opinion, dart. 
ing athwart the fullen horizon of Europe, fhaking ten thoufand meteors 
from her wings, fpurns at their impotent controul.” Where are thefe 
hew dungeons, chains, and opprefions ? O wondrous bile! which con- 
jure up fuch images. Happy, however, were it for man, if princes or 
any other mortals, could have magnanimity enough to profit by the 
wife counfels of enemies, without bein prejudiced agatnit them by 
their rancour. 


Art. 39. 4 Review of the Condud of the Prince of Wales, from bis 
Entrance into Public Life, till bis late Offer to undertake the Government 
of Ireland, $v0. 109 pp 25. Debrett. 1797 


The very public manner in which the conduét of the Heir Apparent 
has been difcuffed, and the dif-fatisfaction which has been expreffed at 
fome parts of it, have called forth in the pamphlet before us, a very ftre. 
auous and plaufible defence. ‘The writer, who is poffefled of all that 
ability, information and attachment can give to his caufe, inveftigates 
through many pages, the errorsof his royal client, on the {core of exX« 
penditure, and afcribes them to the sie Hy Wis of his income, 
compared with the demands of his ftation. To thow that this defence 
Wnot unreafonable, the writer adverts to the fettlements made on the 
only precedents in point, George II, and his fon Frederic, when Princes 
of Wales. From thefe ftatements, the diminution in the value of 
money, &c. he concludes, that-a deduction fhould be made from the 
debts incurred by the Prince, in proportion to the fuppofed deficiency 
of his income. From accounting for his financial embarraffnents the 
writer proceeds to thofe more delicate fubjecis of accufation, which have 
alfo been difcuffed in private, if not in public. Upon the mode of 
Vindication here adopted, we could ost fome remarks, but the ex. 
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treme delicacy of the cafe, feems to recommend to us that filenee, 
which, in fome inftances, we think it might have been more advifcable 
even for this defender to have obferved. 


ArT. 40. The Principles of the C onflitution of England ; including an 
Accaunt of the Parliament, National Debt, aud Eftablibed Religion 
8vo. 2g pp. 18. Debrett. 1797. 


*¢ The following compilation, feleéted from the works of feveral 
eminent political writers, is intended for the perufal of thofe perfons 
who have not formed any regular or confiftent idea of the Enyglifh 
government, and who have not leifure to perufe the voluminous pro- 
duCtions of the authors who have written upon the {cience of politics.” 
It may ferve this purpofe very well; but it will be of little ufe to 
thofe who poffefs Blackftone’s Commentaries ; from the firit volume of 
which this compilation is, for the moft part, extracted ; as the re 
mainder, from p. 20, is from Paley’s Principles of Moral and Poli- 
tical Philofophy, vol. ii, c. 10. We recommend it to all compiles 
to deal plainly with their readers, by pointing out exprefsly the 
Sources of their compilations. 


FINANCE. 


Arr. 41. The effential Principles of the Wealth of Nations, illuftrated 
in oppofttion to fome falfe Doctrines of Dr. Adam Smith, and other 
Svo. 144 pp. 3s. Becket. 1797. 

This is a work of fome difcip'e of the fchool of the a@conomifts: & 
Sect, which having began by raifing many controverfies in France on 
nugatory principles, combined and extended with fome metaphyfical 
fubilety ; and having thus had their fhare in exciting the ferment which 
preceded its fanguinary revolutions, finifhed the next period of they 
courfe by taking a very leading part in them. Dr. Adam Smith hes 
piven fome account of chis fyitem, and ceniured parts of it. Tothele 

ri€tures this prefent writer replies at length ; and though they are not, 
perhaps, the moft decifive part of the work of Smith, the remarks here 
made upon them are utterly deftitute of folidity, and of that decorum 
with which the opinions of writers poflefled of great and juft repul» 
tion fhould be controverted. 

The fyftem of the ceconomilts is now brought forward by thofe, 
who ate defirous of involving Britain in the calamities of our conte 
nental neighbours. Its fallacy lies fo near the furface, and 1t 8 
plicable to purpofes fo bad, that, by way of warning, we fhall brety 
ftate it: but to this ttatement, the following principles are to be pre 

nifed. The annual revenue of fociety, is what it can confume wit 
out wafteevery year: it confifis of neceflaries, or things convenient ® 
their form for real use. This is the annual product in its moft 1m 
portant fenfe, being the ufeful or ufable product. Almoft the whole 

this product confitts of raw materials modified by labour. Labour i 

deed concurs in the multiplication of raw materials, but few of them 

art ufeful product, without the further labour of other clafles 
wo 
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workmen. Whence, (gratuitoufly admitting the exiftence of a non- 
productive clafs in feciety, that is, of a clafs neither productive di- 
rely, nor circuitoufly ) the productive clafs, or that which fur- 
nifhes us with ufeable produét, isdivided into two orders: the firit 
of cultivators, who multiply the raw materials; andthe fecond of ma- 
nufacturers and artizans, who give the ultimate form to the commo- 
dities produced. ‘lo their my labour fociety owes, what is here 
called produ, in its important enfe, its annual revenue, or the whole 
mafs of neceflaries it can confume in a year. Hence the cultivators 
of the earth, as fuch, only furnifh the materials from which ufeable 
product is made: they concur only inthe fupply, and are not the ex- 
clufve furnifhers of it. ‘They are only a fection of the produétive 
clafs, and not exclufively the whole body. The ceconomifts on the 
contrary, affert the cultivators of the earth to be the fole productive 
clafs. ‘fo maintain this error the author now before us, with more 
earneftnefs chan ftrength, employs a great part of his work. The ma- 
nufacturers, he denies to be a productive, while he holds them to be a 
neceflary clafs. . 

The land-owners he ranks in the non-produttive clafs, Hence he 
agrees, that the whole charge of public defence and public inftruction, 
fhould be paid out of the rent ef land. This he calls a burden of 
thirty-three per cent. upon product, and its receivers the moft unef- 
fential and burdenfome clafs in fociety. In fhort, he repeatedly Jays 
down and argues on the pofitions, on which that opinion is maintained 
(the moft fatal to civilized order in the prefent ftate of things) that 
there can exift no property in laud; and having led the unguarded 
reader fo far that the conclufion is fully anticipated by him, he ab- 
ftains from drawing it, | 

But we may an here that to all the productions of man there 
are thiee things requifite; capital, labour, and {kill, Now where 
land is property, it is ufed as the fixed capital of the tultivator: as 
the profit he is to derive from it arifes from his retaining it to his ufe, 
and not from its alienation, whence that of the circulating capital 
arifes; Now a man who wants fixed capital to carry on any bufinefs, 
either agriculture or manufacture, and cannot command the money to 
purchafe it, muit pay the Mrereft of the purchafe money to get the ufe 
of it, and this in land is the rent. ‘The proprietor of every part of the 
capitalemployed in agriculture, ought Yo receive from the fruits of 
the land, the intereft of its felling value. The landlord is as juitly 
intitled to the whole rent, without payment to the ftate, as the former 
to the intereit of his ftock fixed and circulating: which he has the 
fame title to expect as the manufacturer that of his capital. It is the 
intereft ofan advance in money whereby part of his fixed capital is 
purchafed by another fof his ufe which is paid by the former, under 
the name of rent. 

This traét conclades with one of the moft romantic propofals which 
the prefent age has produced, to make a fea frontier round our whole 
coaft by circling the ifland with fortified cities. As a {pecimen of the 
fcale of this projeét, it is recommended by this author, to build * two 
new et sa on the coalt of Effex,” and twice as many on the 
Soafts of Kent and Suffex,” 

: liz Art, 
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Art. 42, Letters cwritten ta the Governor and Direéors of the Bank ¢ 
England, in September 1796, on the pecuniary Diftreffes of the Country 
and the means of preventing them. With fome additional Obfervations 
on the fame Subjet?, and the means of {peedily re-eftablifhing the Publi 
and Commercial Credit of the Country. By Sir ‘Fobn Sinclair, Bart, 
Prifident of the Board of Agriculture. 8v0. 36 pp. 18 Nicol, 
1797- 

The late fituation of Sir John Sinclair at the head.of fo important 
an inilitution as the Board of Agriculture, was likely to fecure a ge. 
nerdl defire te-know his fentiments on our ftill fubfitting difficulties; 
as it fuppofed and indeed demanded a refpectable degree of knowledge 
in political economics in the per/n who filled it. 

When thefe letters were written, the bank and the public at large 
laboured under fome difficulties from the want of guineas, The 
writer propofed, therefore, that this great company fhould be em- 
powered by Parliament to iffue a million in notes of 21. or 3). each, 

ayable one year after date. As they had then abour ten millions of paper 
in circulation, payable on demand, it fhould have been confidered, that 
the new emiilion, being of an inferior condition to the reft, would in- 
ftantly be at a difcount. This defe@ of the pr: pofed new paper feems to 
have e{caped the propofer’s notice ; but with another confequence of the 
meafure it appears that he was fully imprefled. It would not be pay- 
able on demand after date: he therefore directs all the notes to be 
dated a year after their emiffion, that they might preferve the appear. 
ance of continuing fo payable. Thus he fuggefts a falfity to be in- 
ferted in the obligation, which would not, even on the weakeit under. 
ftanding, produce the effect propofed. Befides if the perfon who 
might have figned {uch notes, to any amount, fhould die before the 
expiration of the year; and one of them were to come before the 
courts of law, what could they decide on an obligation bearing upon 
the face of it, that it was executed many months after it could he 
proved, that the fubferiber was dead. 

Such was the preventative recommended by Sir John Sinclair when 
the difficulties of the Bank commenced: the continuance of his care 
for public credit engaged him afterwards tp) give an additional plan 
fora remedy to them, when they had caufed a ceflation of payment in 
cath. On this confideration he propofes an addition to be made to 
the capital ot the Bank of ten millions; one half to be purchafed by 
paymy in an equal amount of their own notes in circulation, and the 
remainder by exchequer bills, or other government fecurities, ‘Thus 
he obferves its circulating paper will be reduced nearly one half, and 
its flock of coin will be fufficient to fupport the calls for the remainder, 
and the Bank may be re-opened for prompt payment. But as this will 
make a vacnity in the fam of our currency, he direéts that it fhould, 
be filled up by pajer of a new kind, and fortified by legal fecurities, at 
which he hints; which papers fhould be emitted by bankers, licenced for 
that purpofe ; and to the new bank capital of ten millions, a dividend 
ql. per cent, is to be fecured. But here we mult be permitted to alk, 
whence is this dividend to arife? For the circulating paper of the 
bank being diminithed one half, their prefits thereon mult be dedyced 
in the fame proportion ; and if the whole were allotted to the divi 
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ef the old capital, it is evident that it muft fall: and the intereft of — 


the government fecurities fubfcribed to the additional capital would 
not have exceeded 631. per cent., the dividend upon it would not have 
been above 331. per cent. ; and this author has taken care by his plan 
that the Bank fhould not retrieve their former profits, by re-augment- 
ing their circulation, by means of his invention of a new fpecies of 
paper to fill up the vacuity. It muft be enquired alfu, where are the 
licenfed bankers to procure coin, to circulate five millions of paper, if 
it cannot be done by the Bank? Have they more credit or facilities ? 
The notes of the bankers, it is here faid, are to be taken in payinent 
of taxes, which will favour their continuance in circulation ; but thofe 
of the Bank, the place of which they are to fupply, have been long in 
offeffion of the fame advantage, which does not prevent their being 
Seite in too faft at this juncture. 
Other obfervations on this production fuggelt themfelves to our 
minds, but it does not appear neceflary to give them to our readers, 


LAW. 


Arr. 43. The pofthumons Works of Charles Fearne, Ef. Barrifter at 
Law; confifting of a Reading on the Statute of Enrollment; Argu- 
ments on the fingular Cafe of General Stanwix, and a Collection e, 
a and Opinions. Selected from the Author's Manuferipts. By 
Thomas Mitchell Shadwell, of Gray’s Inn, Efg. J. Butterworth. 
4to. O68pp. 12s. Boards, 


The great learning and —— of the author of the E/ay upon 
Contingent Reynainders, and Executory Devifes, muft vender all his 
ipletiens highly valuable to the legal profeffion, The with to 

come mafter of his pofthumous works, will not be decreafed when 
it is confidered that its objeét is to provide a more adequate mainte- 
nance for the widow of a gentleman, whofe talents entitled him to 
fill the higheft and moft and lucrative offices in the law. The book has 
been patronized accordingly by a fubfcription, in which the moft 
eminent perfons in the law have inferted their names. 

The reading upon the ftatute of inrollments is a learned and ufeful 
effay upon the fubjeét, and the arguments in the cafe of the repre- 
fentatives of General Stanwix and his daughter, were extremely acute 
and ingenious. Of the opinions, the following account is given by 
the editor in his preface. 7 

“ The opinions make up the chief part of the work, and are fe- 
leed from amongft a great number, et editor avoiding the infer- 
tion of fuch as might by publication be productive of any incon- 
venience to the parties concerned; thofe he had admitted are moftly 
on general points; and all dates, names, deferiptions, and all refer- 
ences to perfons and places, or the property of individuals, have been 
carefully altered or omitted.” 

** The title of each opinion, for the moft part, (particularly where 
no cafe is prefixed) contains the chief fubjeét, combined with the 
turn of the author’s opinion upon it, aad is only a fhort abftract of 
the Opinion,” 

For 
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For any errors which may appear in the editor’s lift of the publi. 
cations, Mr. Shadwell offers the following modeft apology :-— 

** As.to any defects or inaccuracies, and, no doubt, there are fome 
with which the editor may be thought chargeable, he begs leave to 
offer in extenuation, that the lines devoted to this compilation, were 
ftolen from the exercife of profitable employment, folely for the fa- 
tisfaction of endeavouring to ferve a very deferving lady, the widow 
of one who was the guardian of his infancy, aed had honoured him 
with his moft intimate friendfhip.”’ 

if any fuch errors do exift, they have been paffed by unnoticed by 
us; and we venture to recommend this book equally to the friends of 
humanity, and to the votaries of fcience; to thofe who with to re. 
ceive valuable information upon different pants of law, and thofe 
who with to excite others to diligence, by thowing that, in a liberal 
profeifion, diftinguithed merit can never be neglected, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 44. Outlines of an Attempt to efablifo a Plan, for @ juft and re 
gular Equivalent for the Labour and Support of the Poor; and to re 
concile the Weights of the Kingdom to one Standard, by connecting therm 
ewith the Copper Coinage. 8vo. 68 pp. 2s. Woodfall, 


The poor, employed in agriculinre only, are the abje Bs of th wie 
ter’s attention. We wifh, that inftead of declaiming againft par. 
bouf-s, he had attempted one of thefe two things; either to inform us, 
by what means feparate dwellings are to be built (or, as it is com- 
monly faid, harbour is to be found) for every poor family which chances 
to want fuch aid; orelfe to ixfure a regular in‘pection of poor-houfes, 
by magittrates, clergymen, and others appointed for that purpofe. 
‘This is indeed a grand defideratum ; for we much fear that the hu- 
mane, but optional provifions of the att, 30 Geo, III, c. 49, are not 
very generally attended to ; though perhaps all the other fervices 
which a magiftrate renders to his country (and they are moft numerogs 
and important) would fcarcely outweigh a regular execution of this 
fingle act of parliament. 

‘The author’s ‘* juit and regular equivalent for the labour of the 
poor,” is a certain quantity of wheat, or its value in money, at the 
option of the labourer, for every fix day’s labour. We perceive fome 
formidable objections to this plan. Firft, it fets an equal value upon 
the labour of different men, whofe degrees of fkill and ftrength are 
exceedingly various. Secondly, it fuppofes that when wheat bearsa 
very high price, and this option is given, farmers mutt, and will, em 

slov as many labourers as at other times; but, in fat, moft of them 
would then be unemployed. What would have become of a farmer, 


who had threfhed and fold his corn foon after the harvelt in 1795, if 


he muit have paid his winter-labourers at the advanced rate which af- 
terwards took place in that year? He moft have let his bufinefs ftand 
fill. 

At p. 21 it is faid, ‘* that the poor-rates have increafed beyond the 
amount of the Jand-tax ;”’ ‘and where is the wonder? The me 
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fixed fum, and isa lighter burden, juft in proportion as money i# die 
preciated, and rents are raifed ; but the burden of the poor rates is 
only somimally increafed, in the fame proportion ; for, in truth, two 
millions raifed by poor-rates at this time, are of no more value than 
one million raifed fifty yearsago. Befides, if our whole population be 
prodigioufly increafed, as it doubtlefs is; the poor, being propor. 
tionably more wumerous, mult require a correfponden: increafe of thé 
tecal rate for their relief; but this may bring no additional burthen to 
the rich, whofe numbers, furnifhing that relief, are increafed in the 
{ame proportion. 

Willing tg rectify fome errors (as we account them) important and 
not unfrequent, we have noticed fo much at large this part of the 
tract, that we muft difmifs that part which relates to Weighrs and 
Coinage merely by reporting, that it propofes ‘* to effedt the followin 
national benefits: Fielt, relief of the poor of Grest Britain, by the fury 
preffion of f.lf- weights and bafe coin: fecondly, eftablifhment of 
one ceneral ttandard for weights: thirdly, obtaining a revenue, or at 
lealt a faving to government, of the expence of a new filver and COp- 
percoinage.”” P. 24. 

The ideas concerning Weights and Coinage appear to be new and 
ingeniou:, and highly deferving the attention of all perfoos conver- 
fant in thefe fubjects, and of the Leyiflature. 


Arr. 45. A Dreffing for L**dZ T#*r** cy, prepared by a Surgeon. 
8vo. 26 pp. 1s. Cox, in the Borough. 1797. 


This piece does no kind of honour, either to the author, or the caufe 
he undertakes to defend. Of the caufe, it may be truly faid, that ie 
requires no fuch defenders. It is .by,argument and found reafon, not 
by raillery and flimfy attempts at wit, that a caufe mult be fupported, 
in which all ranks of men are inrerefted; and that due fupport it has 
received from the able pon of Mr. Chevalier, an account of whofe 

ublication we have given in a former part of this number. We may 
add, that nothing which we have yet feen or heard, and we have at- 
tended to the arguments of the opponents, materially affects the’ rea. 
fons which he has urged, for renewing the charrer of the Surgeons’ 
Company, or for indulging them with the tide and the additional pri- 
vileges tor which they petition. That the Court of Afliftants were 
quite blamelefs in their conduct, and had committed no errors, it 
would be prepoiterous to fuppofe. In the arjuous bufinefs they had to 
rtorm, fome om flions were almoft unavoidable, and fome adits would 
be committed which had been better avoided. Among them, the ftep 
of parting with the Hall, notwithftanding. the defence fet up for it, 
feems deferving of reprehenfion, But as the Company have foffered 
no attual lufs, and, on the other fide, have been materially benefited 
by thar proceeding, furely the agents in it have not either merited the 
opprobrious names with which they have been branded, nor the rancour 
and virulence with which they have been oppofed. ‘Time will, we 
doubt not, foften ihe afperity of their opponeats, and induce them to 
acquiefce in a meafure, which has for its grand object the honour ‘and 
advantage of the profeffion of Surgery. But fuch a geaiition of fen- 
tment, 18 not likely to be effected, by the pamphlet belore us, which is 
at 
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at;,once vulgar, illiberal, agd indecent; and when we confider the 
Ingh character of the perfon to whom it is addrefled, and that it pre- 
fumesto arraign him for his parliamentary condudt, we are at alofs whe 
ther to admire moit, the abfurdity or temerity of the writer, We are 
forry to have heard the name of a gentleman afligned for the writer 
from whom we fhould have expe@ted better things, but as the author, 
whoever he is, has had the decency to with-hold it from the public, we 
{hall not attempt to draw the veil afide. 


Art. 46. The Outlines of a Plan for Rablifbing a United Company of 
Brit Marufadiurers, 8vo, 6d. Egiin and Pepys. 1798. 


The ingenious author of this pamphlet deferves great credit for his 
philanthropy ; and the idea which he has here thrown out well deferves 
the moft ferious confideration. ‘The times, however, are neceflarily 
Koftile to the accomplifhment of his object; but when fortunately a 
peace fhall come, we fhall be glad to have his plans properly difcuffed 
Art. 47. A Fifit to the Philadelphia Prifon, being an accurate and 

paricuar ecount of the wif: and humane Adminiftration adopted in 

every Part of that Building ; containing alfo an Account ef the gradual 
* Reformation, and prefent improved State of the Penal Laws of Pen. 
Sylvania; with Obfervations on the Impolicy and Injuftice of Capital 
Puniflhyents, in a Letter toa Friend. By Robert F. Ti nbulh of 


South Carolina. 8vo. Philips, 2s. 6d. 1797. 
This author merits applaufe for his benevolence ; but his opinions 
relative to capital punifhments have been often and fuccefsfully con- 


troveried. ‘The particular prifon of Philadelphia feems to be ad- 
mirably regulated. 


Art. 48. Allegorical Miniatures for the Sindy of Youth. By the 
Author of the Brothers, a Novel for Children. 18m0. 84 pp. 1% 
Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch-Street. 1797. 


The Lilliputian library has now become extenfive, and inftruétion 
is offered for children, in every attractive form that their teachers cam 
wifh, ‘The Brothers had a degree of merit, to which we bore proper 
teflimony, in our fourth volume, p. 245. ‘The prefent little volume 
confitts of tales, which are chiefly allegorical ; but the veil is not fo 
thick, asto prevent the young ftudent from tracing out the ufeful moral 


beneath, 


Arr. 49. Mr. Palmer's Cafe explained. By C.Boxnor, 8vo. 38 pp 
1s. Richardfon, 1797. 


The objeét of this pamphlet, is to invalidate the charges brought 
figainft Government in the Memorial of Mir. Palmer. The agreement 
which Mr, P, affirms to have been entered into by adminiftration, 0 
furnifh him with a per centage upon the Pott Revenues curing his life, 
Mr. Bonnor contends to have been only a Profofal. In addition te 
this, Mr. Bonnor charges him with having devifed ** a fcheme 0 
throw the whole coustry into confufion, to create delay in the one 
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ance of letters, and, in fact, to caufe the worft poffible condu& of an 
important public concern, intrufted to his management, and for which, 
jn addition to a great many thoufand pounds previoully received, 
he was then in the receipt of near five thoufand pounds a year.” To 
{ubttantiate this accufation, fome extracts are annexed from letters in 
the fignature of Mr. Palmer, the object of which is not capable of 
mifconftruétion. ‘This-is the fubitance of the pamphlet, and the cred 
ef the writer is pledged to the truth of thefe allegations. 





- 


FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


FRANCE. 


Art. so. Del’Influence des Paffions fur le bonheur des individus et da» . 
nations, par Madame la Baronne Stael de Holttein. — Paris and Lau- 
zanne,. 


The title of this work reprefents it as confifting of two parts, of 
which we have here the firft only, together with a fketch of the fecond. 

Mad. St. de H. confiders as allicte all thofe affections, which 
placing, as it were, a tyrant within us, either make us feek for fub- 
jects in others, or enflave us tothem, Such are the paflions of glory, 
ambition, love. 

At the fame -time, fhe allows that there are likewife what fhe calls 
affections égoi/tes, fach as the love of play, avarice, drunkennels; and, 
laftly, valltns which pretend to no pofitive enjoyment, but merely to 
fatisfy the difpofition to do injury, fuch as envy, vengeance, and the 
love of mifchief, or vice, for its own fake. 

Having treated of thefe different paffions, the author defcribes, in a 
fecond fection, thofe /entiments which fhe regards as intermediate bee 
tween the paffions, and the refources which we may be faid to poff-/s within 
ourfelves, triendthip, filial, paternal and conjugal affection, religion. 

In athird fe&ion, an account is given of thofe refources themfelves, 
which are philofophy, ftudy, and beneficence, 

It is the author’s object to prove, that happinefs is incompatible 
with the paffions; that it is the chara¢ter of the moft gentle of them 
to communicate its emotions to the whole of life, whereas its enjoy 
ments are confined to a few inftants only ; that if their abfence does 
not abfolutely enfure happinefs, it fecures us at leaft from any great 
evils; that philofophy, itudy, beneficence, are the only refources of 
which perfons naturally too much expofed to the tyranny of the paf- 
fions, can effectually avail .themfelves ; that the paflions are even not 
tequired for the purpofe of giving an impulfe to the foul, but that 

virtue 
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virtue is as capable as the nohleft among them, of leading men to great 
actions. Pity is the only paffion excepted by the author from this 
anathema which fhe has pronounced, and her confiderations on it ter. 
minate the book. 

To fuch opinions as the following, we believe that moft of our 
readers will be ready to fubfcribe. 

** Ordinairement la multitude marche par impulfion, non par up 
mouvement libre, Elle eft fufceptible de Véle@tiicité des fentimens, nog 
de la communication des penfeées ; et Vimpalfion qu'elle fuis, ee ovdie 
nairement un individu qui la donne; c'eft Linjuftice d'uz homme, exercée 

ar l’audace de tous.” 

«© Dans les révolutions qui ont pour caufe l’exaltation de toutes leg 
idées de liberte, il refte encore des moyens d’acquérir du pouvoir > Mais 
Vopinion difpenfatrice de la gloire, n’exitte plus. Le peuple ver, et il 
ne daigne plus juger. Ce qu’on appelle le public ne fe montre pulle 
part. Nul ne fe prefente devant les étrangers et Ja polterite pour 
rendre un (emotgnage exact fur les chofes et les perfonnes. Mais quels 
facrifices impofe alors l’ambition, a quelle triite couronne elle afpire! 
Tout eft dominé par la force conduite parla fureur. Nul n’eft capable 
ni d’arréter, ni de rallentir, ni de diriger le mouvement géueral ; l’am. 
bitieux ne peut que fe mettre a la téte de ceux que le mouvement en. 
traine, et difputer le pas dans la carriére du crime. 

«© Pour obrenir et conferver quelques momens le pouvoir dans une 
revolution, il né faut écouter ni fon ame ni fon efprit méme. Des 
crimes de tout genre, des crimes inuciles au fuccés de la caufe, 
font commandés ou parle féroce enthoufiafme de la populace, ov par 
fe peur; car an peuple qui gouverne ne ceffe jamais d’avour peur: tla 
fe croit toujours av moment de perdre fon autorité, et n‘a jamais 
our les vaincus, Vintéré: qu’intpire la foibleffe opprimée,  Ainf 
‘homme qui veut acquérir une grande influence dans ces temps de 
crife, doit raflurer la multitude par fa cruautée. I] ne partage point 
Jes terreurs que l‘ignoran-e fait €proaver, mais il faut qu’il accomplifle 
Jes affreux facritices qu'elle demande, qu'il commetie des crimes fans 
égarement, fans fureur, fans atrocité,” 

** La vaniré a joué le premier rdle peut-ctre dans Ia révolution 
francarie. Ce petit mobile a été une des caufes du plus grand choe 
qui ait ébranle Vunivers. Le defir des applaudiflemens, le befoin de 
faire effet, cette paflion native de France, la rivalite des orateurs, ont 
finouliérement influé fur la marche de la revolution. D’abord, on 
n‘accordoit aux applaudiffemens que des phraies, bientdt on a cede des 
principes; et ce guon a fait pour plaire a la foule ayant egaré fon 
jugement, ona fait enfuite de nouveaux facrifices A ce jugement gare. 

“* Quand un homme, devenu indifferent & Voptmon publique, eft 
tombe dans limpuiflance de s’eftimer lui-méme, la refiexion et le fale 
fonnement lui font infupportables ; une forte de fievre pafle dans fon 
fang; c’eft le befoin du crime. Ce befoin s’eft declare dans Robel- 
pierre par des monvemens convulfifs des mains et de la tére, « we ee 

«© Le crime appelle le crime; le crime ne voit de falut que dans de 
nouveaux crimes. II fait éprouver une rage intérieure qui force aagt 
fans autre motif que le befoin d’action, C’elt le gott du fang propre 
aux betes teroces, alors méme qu’elles n’eprouvent ni la faim, mi @ 
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« La religion tenoit lieu d’un grand nombre de jouiffances sux 
elaffes groffiéres du peuple; et on aura peine a la reinplacer, 0. rev lus 
tion I’a fuppléée quelque temps, par l’agitation q elle lua « procuré eg 
'initiant aux affaires publiques ; par les e/pérauces qu'elle lui a don. €es, 
Mais quand un gouvernement folide aura fait renrr-r le peupie dans fe 
occupations, od feront fes plaitirs et fes efpérances ? quel cefor pourar- 
on lui ouvir, qui fe proportionne comme la foi religicule aux dé.irs de 
tous ceux qui veulent y puifer? 

«« Dans les temps de calamité qui viennent de s’écouler, la religion a 
manifefté une immenfe puiflance ; nousavons vu des femmes nées timices, 
des jeunes gens 4 peine fortis de Ventance, des époux qui s’aimoient, ne 
pas reculer, ne pas frémir devant l’abyme de l'eternité. . . .” 

E/pr. a’ Jour Ne 


France. 439 


Art. 51. Voyage enw Efpagne, par Langle ; cinquiéme édition avec 
carte géographique. Paris. 


Of one hundred and fifty articles which compofe this book, there 
are not more than three or four which have any vifible connection with 
each other. ‘That fome of them, however, are not without merit, 
both in regard to the fentiment and the expreilions will appear from 
the annexed fpecimens. 

 Fufiice criminelle. Excepté la prifon des nobles, toutes les prifons 
de Madrid font des charniers, des cachots, Nulle ditference enrre le 
feélerat confommeé et Je fripon quicom nence. Kn Efpagne oa confond 
tout ; et fouvent le brigand incurable, le malheureux qui doit ec le bras 
connier qui a-tué une perdrix dorment tous les trots fur la méme puilles 

“ En Efpagne comme en France, on trouve de cvs geoliers ‘eroces 


gui vendent au poids de l’or, aux matheureux qu'ils gardent, l’air teude 


qu’ils refpirent, le grabat vermoulu fur Jequel ils fe coucheot. Hi »wart 
elt le feul écrivain de nos jours qui a eu le courage de pé vetrer dunstes 
prifons, de defcendre dans les cachots, et de fixer ’ceil du gouvernement 
fur ces concierges et gardiens qui paroiffent a leur fon de voix, At urs 
mouvemens brafques, 4 leurs gettes, a W’habitu‘e enticre Ge tour kur 
corps, ne tenir 4 l’efpéce humaine que par la ftature et la parol, 

* Dans un fiécle of l’on ne parle que de dbiexfaifence, ous ies 
foupers, tous Jes cercles, tous les journayx rerentuffent du ‘vor diene 
Saifaxce, pourquoi ne pas offtir des penfions, procurer du travail, ouvrir 
des hofpices de charité au brigand qui conientiroit 4 abancdonner les 
IS pour venir s’établir en ville ? 

“ Crett la mifére, c’eft le manque d’ouvrage qui peuplent les foréts s 
cet la mifére qui aiguife ies ttilets, les poignards; ‘sc fur mille 
malheureux qu’on é:rangle par femaine, depuis Ab» jufgu’aa Cap 
Pinittére, les trois quarts fe font pefidre pour ne pas mouris de faim.” 
2% Cimetiéres, Dans une de mes promenades aux environs de Madrid, 
} 41 vu plufieurs cimetiéres, un entr’autres m’a frappé, je l’ai reteng, je 
le fais, pour ainG dire, par cocur. 

y ll eit fur une Eminence, au centre du village; il tient 4 leglife. 
Cet un quarré parfait; un ruiffeau coule dans le milieu. Le fol ef 
ouvert de violettes, de jafmins, de rofes, et autre ficurs qui ae 
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fans culture ; ni cyprés, ni fycothorés, ni aucun de ces arbres a douleny, 
a verdure batarde, qui femblent appeller le trépas et fixer la mélaneolie 
fous leur ombrage. Des sSiken, den pommiers. Mille pincons, mille 
moineaux font leurs nids, font ’amour fur les branches. 

** Ces oifeaux, ce ruifleau, l’éclat des rofes, rout rappr lle ces jarding, 
ces berceaux délicieux, ces prairies fortunées, od, felon les anciens, les 
aines vertueufes folatrent, s’amufent et danfenr pendant toute |l’éternite, 

** Plaron rendoit graces aux dieux d’étre né a Athénes; moi je re. 
mercicrois I’Ktre Supréme de me rappeller 4 lui pendant que je fuis en 
Efpagne., J’aimerois 4 repofer dans un de ces cimetiéres.. }’aimerois 
a penfer en expirant: quand mes enfans iront pleurer fur ma tombe, 
ils trouveront de Vombre, ils pourront cueillir des rofes, faire deg 
bouquets, s’affeoir au bord de l'eau et manger des pommes, 

«¢ J’abborre Ja conftruction de nos cimetiéres, Entourés de mon 
épais, fermés a triples verroux ; on ne peut s’y promencr, ni les voir... 

** Dans prefque toutes les villes de la domination efpagnole, on en. 
terre les morts a vifage découvert.. Cet ulage devroit etre général; 
un extrait mortuaire ne fuffic ag on conitater la mort de quelqu’ua, 
Il y a trente ans qu'il fe paffa en France une fcéne odieufe. Le comte 
de ***, preflé de jouir du bien de fon pére, le fit enlever, le fit jeter 
dans un cul de baffe-foffe, prit iedeuil, et publia que fon pére venoit 
de mourir; les cloches annoncérent Je lendemain gu’on alloit enterrer 
le mort, et ]’on enterra une pierre. 

«« Nous avons perdu l’ancienne habitude de briler les morts. Beau- 
coup de gens regrettent cet ufage. Je fuis du nombre de ces gens-la, 
Putréfaction, cercueil, vers, ces mots font peur. Il feroit d’ailleurs con 
folant de conferver, d’avoir toujours fous les yeux, de porter fur foi les 
cendres de nos parens, de nos ainis, 

** Je donnerois cent lovis, ma bague et ma montre pour une bon 
bonniére remplie des cendres de ma mére ; quelque reffemblant qu'il 
foit, fon portrait n’elt pas elle, n’eft rien delle; ce font des couleurs, 

c’eft de rhuile, c’eft de la toile.” ibid, 


GERMANY. 


Art. 52. Appiani Alexandrini Romanarum Hiftoriarum quae fuperfam} 
gracce edidit, notis variorum felecis et fuis illuftravit ac temporum tt 
tionem et indicem rerum adjecit Ludovicus Henricus Teucherus. V0 
luminis primi Pars I, Fragmenta ex V prioribus libris. Hiflonia Re 
manorum Hifpanienfis, Annibalica, Punica, Fragmenta Numiticat 
Pars LI. Fragmenta ex Hiftor. Macedon. Hiftoria Romanorum Syriata, 
Mitbridatica, lllrica. Lemgo, 1796. 476 pp. 8vo. 1 Rixd, 
12 gf. 


Inftead of an introduétion, in which the editor fhould have given 


us fome account of the author’s chara¢ter and credibility as an 
torian, of the fources to which he had recourfe in the compofition 


his works, of his imitation of the manner and language of Herodotat, 
of the writings fallely afcribed to him, fuch as the lider Parthicas, 


with, perhaps, fome portions of the other books, and, laftly, a 
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literary aids for a new critical edition of his works; we are here pre. 
fented with a fhort, and unfatisfa€tory preface only, in which Mr. T. 
informs his reader what he has contributed, or, at leaft, what he in- 
tended to contribute, towards the elucidation of his author. The 
Greek text is treated by him after his ufual manner, with which the 
public is already but too well acquainted. ‘This is to be followed by 
notes, partly felected from the apparatus of Schweighadfr, and other 
commentators, and partly of the editor’s own manutacture. In thefe 
the various readings are to be enumerated, fuch both of thefe, and of 
the conjectural airerations as have been admitted by Mr. 'T. into the 
text, vindicated, and res nonnud/ae (an expreffion for which we are per- 
haps to account rather from his inability to give them a proper ar- 
rangement, than from his modefty) relating to other writers, and par- 
ticularly to ancient geography, chiefly pa to the introduction of 
Dill-nius, ivuftrated. ‘The whole is to conclude with a chronological 
view ot the events recorded by Appian, alier Sizonius, Pighius, and 
Almeloveen, and with Schweighaifer’s index. At prefent, we muit cons 
fine our obfervations tothe text, which is certainly, on thewhole, formed 
upon that of Schweighai/er; but as Mr. T. thought himfelf juititied in 
taking greater liberties than his predeceffor, he has, without fcruple, 
received into the text various readings and conjectural emendations, 
which the latter had configned to the notes, and this has, unfortunate- 
ly, moft frequently happened, in inftances where the changes propofed 
are peculiarly objectionable; as, for example, de rebus Syriac. Cap. X, 
p- 301 (I, p. 548 ed. Schweighius.) where Scipio afks Hannibal, whom 
he confidered to be the greateft general? Alexander, anfwered he, 
And whom then? Pyrrbus. And whom after Pyrrbus ?, My felf, re 
lied Hannibal. Scipio was much chagrined by this anfwer, conceive 
ing that he fhould, at leaft, have been regarded by him as the third in 
rank.  Aaxvéusvoy 3°hdn roy Surtiwva, Suws Ewavepiooas iri, tI Sdn Te 
Tita, Tayd yoir samCorra tke tae tpira. Here, inftead of rayd, 
Sch. had fuggetted ra xa, as an improvement of the reading, which has 
therefore been adopted by the prefent editor in the text, though the 
word wayyv (for wayrws) as propofed by Wystenbach, with which he 
Was moft probably not acquainted, is, more efpecially in a writer who 
8 fo much difpofed to imitate Herodotus (I, 31), unqueltionably prefers 
able to it, So again de rebus Hi/pan. LXIl, p. 96 (I, p- 176, ed. 
Schw.) of J ‘iriathus, 0 9t is rpia Frn “Pwpoiors emortati. Livy reckons 
Ourteen, Diodorus eleven, Vedleins twenty, and our author, in another 
place (cap. 75, p. 191), eight years. Without doubt, thorefore éxra is 
to be rettored here, the error having arifen, as may eafily be cqnceived, 
from the numerical figns which wete ufed on this occafion, Schw. 
Is fatisfied with making this obfervation ; but Mr. 'T. goes further, and 
Without any authority, obtrudes the words isw a ir on the text; as he 
has likewifedone, Fragm. lib. I, de Reg. Rom. p. 14 (po 24, Schweigh.} 
where he has not hefitated to fupply the defect after Enzas eoses, appa 
reatly from Héfchel’s note ( dee/t annorum nume) us; wixife fupra LXXX. 
annos fcribit Dionyfius) by inferting imip éy%o nxovra2 ttm But who 

ue we to be certain, that Appian’s calculation was the fame? 
Jena ALZ. 
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SWEDEN. 


Arr. 53. Bref om Maroceo af Olof Agrell—Letters concerning Mo. 
rocco, by Q. Agrell. Stockholm, 661 pp. 8vo. 


This author, who is Secretary to the Swedith Conful in Morocco, 
was himntelt an eye-witnefs to the events and fcenes which he defcribes, 
His firft lecter is dated from ‘Tangiers, sth of Sept. 1789; and the 
eighteenh, or lait, was written trom the fame place, on the 6th of 
Oct. i791. 

In the «cond letter, Mr. A. gives an account of the ceremony of 
the celebration of the fight of Mohammed. A lamb is facrificed on 
this .ce#fion, and fuch parts of it as are not confumed, are cut into 
fall piece. and dried in the fon. In the room in which the Governor 
Abdeinatck gave audience to the Conful-General Wyck, and to the au- 
thor, there were neither voods, nor windows, nor any other ornaments, 
excep’ carpets on cho floor, and painted carving, but without any fi- 
eS of nen or animals, on the cieling, and over the doors, The 

x rith houfes are conftrua@ed in fuch a manner, that the whole is 
furrcun ed with walls, and even the entrance from the ftreet is fo 
formed in zip-zig, as not to allow a direét view into the court. For 
males it is mckoned indecent to walk on the roof of an houfe, where 
the: mighteafily fee their neighbour's wives, The beds of perfons 
of diiinétion are raifed three yards above the ground, fo that, in order 
to get into them, a ladder is required, ‘There are no windows in the 
hou'es cither towards the ftreet, or towards the court ; but fmall aper- 
tures in the roof, through which and the door only the day-light en. 
ters ; as foon, theretore, as it begins to grow dark, a hanging lamp is 
always lighted. ‘Tangier has from 5 to 6000 inhabitants, reckoning 
from ei. ht to ten perfons to each houfe. When the mafter of the 
houfe is at home, he generally firs at the entrance of the door. In the 
viii's which the women pay to each other, they are entirely covered 
with their haiks. 

J bird Letter, Firft on the climate. Feftival of the birth of Mo- 
hammed. Some woman of diftinétion drefles herfelf on this day like 
a bourgeoife, and aéts, through the whole of the night, the part of a 
perion in labour, till fhe is in the morning delivered of a fon, ‘This 
event is snnounced by the firing of cannon, and by the ufual cry of 
i—a—i—ja—i, On the laft day of this feftival, the male children, 
from hve to fix years of age, are circumcifed. Account of the de- 
yourers of {nakes. They {wallow firft fome handfulls of ftraw, m 
order, a they fay, to make a bed in their ftomach for the fmake. 

In the feventh letter, the author deferibes fome Roman antiquities 
and ruins, found at Gabinia, and in the city of Tingis, as alfo fome 
Roman coins, , 

The cigh:h letter relates to ftatiftical matters. The Empetor’s title 
1s Sultan-Elgharb, i, ¢. Lord of the Weftern Country, as the Sultan of 
Stambol ts denominated Lord of the Eaft. By his immediate fervants 
and flaves, he is ftyled God’s Vice-gerent, the Prince of the Faithful, 


the perfect Scheraf, Iman or Prelate, &c, All the Princes defoended 
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from a Sultan are named Muley ; there are more than one thoufand of 
them in Tafilet. The principal Sultanefs is called Lille Kabira, or 
the Great Lady. ‘There are thirty-five civil officers about the court, 
of which that of General Falconer only is hereditary. TheSultan 
has full power of life and death over them, and often executes the 
fentence in his own perfon. Among the public officers are twelve 
rfons, whole bufinefs it is to draw the Sultan in calafhes about the 
palace and gardens ; in the gardens, however, belonging to the harem, 
this duty is performed only by females and eunuchs. The principal 
officer of the court is the Lord High’ Chamberlain, who has under 
him twenty-four inferior officers, as alfo two Librarians, though there 
isno library. ‘The Lawyers, (TValbs,) have the whole management of 
education. In Tetuan, and in fome other large towns, there are fchools, 
where Euclid’s Elements, fome algebra, and aftronomy, are taught. 
The fleet, as appears from p. 238, confifts of only twenty-four large 
and {mall fhips. Their land-army is made up partly of natives, and 
partly of negroes. Of the latter there are 24000, commanded by fix 
geacrals ; and of white troops, or natives, 12000; in all, 36000. 

The texth and eleventh letters treat of the fealt of Ramadam and 
Beiram, of the audience given to the conful at Larafch, and of the 
attack made by the new Emperor op Ceuta and Tetuan, 

The ¢hirteenth and fifteenth letters relate chiefly to Prince Edward of 
England, who was then at Gibraltar ; and, in the eighteenth, or laft, 
an = is given of the bombardment of Tangiers by the Spa- 
niards. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Toby Belch may be thoroughly affured, that we have our eyes 
Readily fxed upon the obje€t which he points out to our notice, 
and {hall not fail to treat it in the manner he juftly fuggefts it 
to deferve. 

If our excellent correfpondent, R. E. AZ. will only confider 
how different a thing it is to examine books of profound 
learning from the fugitive trafh of the day, he will not won- 
der that we have yet delayed to notice the former of the two 
works he mentions. The book was fent to us, and is under 
confideration ; nor will the account of it be much longer de- 
layed. The latter book we have not yet feen. 

_ Toa Lady who has fent us feveral printed books, containe 
ing the Plan of an Academy, we can only reply, that it is not 
the kind of publication which can be.properly an obje& of 
Criticiim in a Review. The books are left in the hands of 
Me(frs. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and will be re- 


turned on demand. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





A republication, in Parts and Numbers, of the-late Mr, 
Philip Miller's figures of Plants, defcribed in his Gardener's 
DiGtionary, on three hundred folio copper plates, coloured 
under the infpe€tion of A/r. £. Donovan, will take place in 
the courfe of this month. 

Mr. Morrit, who has vifited the fpot with care, has now in 
the prefs fume Yaluable obfervations on the Piain of Troy, il- 
Juftrated by views of the country. 

Dr. Harrington has in the prefs, 4 Leiter to Henry Cavendifh, 
E/q. containing fome animadverfions and ftri€tures upon the 
Chemical Papers in the lait volume of the Philc/ophical Tranj- 
aéiions, with remarks alfo on fome laft French chemical pub- 





lications. é 
Mr. Symons informs us, that his Pecket [cra is in great fore 
wardnels, 


The Oreftes of Euripides, will be publifhed in the courfe of 
— by Profejfor Porfon, in the fame form, &c. with the 

zecuba, 

Farther illuftrations of Hogarth, by Mr. Fobn Irelard, 
printed by Bulmer, with a great variety of interefting plates 
are now finifhed. Ar 

The Difc.veries of Alr. Park in Africa, are preparing for 


the Aifociation, in an abridged form ; but we have the pleafure i 
of announcing that an extended work upon a much larger ‘ 
feale, containing a detailed account of the ingenious traveller's | 
obfervations and adventures, has been undertaken by Ar 
Bryan Edwards. T 
Mr. Keit, whofe Bampton Leétures have been fo much : 
efteemed, has nearly completed a work on Prophecy. licai 
A gentleman of the name of Edgworth, relident in Ireland, Men 
of whofe talents we have heard refpeétable mention, 1s en- at oO 
gaged on a work on Education, which will occupy a large tion 
guarto volume. plat 
Mr. Hutchinfon has been emploved on a work of Medical mire 
Biography, which is now almoft finifhed. from 
A {plendid edition of Couper's Poems, ornamented with Coun 





plates, will be foon publithed. 
The Mujeum Wo fleanum, often promifed, and long ¢X- 
pected, is now approaching to its completion. 
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